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By MARY A. HARTWELL 


CATALOGER IN THE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DocuMENTS AND MEMBER OF A. L, A. 
Pusiic DocuMENTS COMMITTEE. 


FEW weeks ago I attended a most interest- 
A ing meeting at which the Mission Club of 
the First Congregational Church of Wash- 
ington, D. C., was celebrating its fortieth anm- 
versary. One of the speakers in opening her re- 
view of the last twenty years of the Club’s his- 
tory apologized because she must give statistics. 
Another member, one of the six charter members 
present, interrupted by saying that to her sta- 
tistics are always inspirational. This report on 
designated depository libraries under the selec- 
tive plan recently put into operation by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents is of necessity statis- 
tical. I am not going to apologize. But I de 
most sincerely hope that, even if not inspira- 
tional, the statistical matter, which has been col- 
lected at the cost of much time and labor, may 
at least be of some real service to all who are 
in any way interested in the present depository 
library situation and in its future development. 
In compiling and analyzing these statistics, I 
have been assisted by Miss Mabel Colcord, li- 
brarian of the Bureau pf Entomology, who is 
also a member of the A. L. A. Public Documents 
Committee, and by Miss Mary F. Bugbee, a for- 
mer employee of the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents, who compiled the selective list of 
July 1, 1922, and who, up to the time of her res- 
ignation in March, handled the returns from de- 
pository libraries. This report could not have 
been finished in time for this meeting had it not 
been for what Miss Bugbee and Miss Colcord 
have done. 
The Public Printer, Mr. George H. Carter, 
granted us permission to use the official file of 





*Paper read before the A. L. A. Public Documents 
Round Table, Hot Springs, Ark., April 27, 1923. 


depository selective list returns as kept for per- 
manent record in the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

To Mr. Carter and Mr. Tisdel, Superintendent 
of Documents, we are indebted fer their courte- 
sies. 

ACCOMPANYING EXHIBITS 

This report is accompanied by an exhibit con- 
sisting of 

(1) A copy of the “Classified List of United 
States Public Documents for Selection by De- 
pository Libraries, July 1, 1922,” annotated with 
figures showing the number of requests for each 
series of publications; 

(2) A list of the designated depositories cor- 
rected to April 16, 1923; 


(3) An outline map of the United States** 
showing designated depository libraries, April 
16, 1923, with relative numbers of publications 
received under selective plan and ratio between 
gd of libraries and population of each 

tate; 


(4) An outline map of the United States 
showing kinds of libraries designated as depos- 
itories, April 16, 1923; and 

(5) A sheet which shows in tabular form, by 
States, sizes of collections, and kinds of libra- 
ries, the same information which is plotted on 
the two maps of the United States just men- 
tioneed. This table follows: 


** The Public Documents Round Table voted that 
this paper should be printed in full with the accompany- 
ing exhibit maps. Snce the A. L. A. Conference it has 
been decided to print as-a publication of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents the entire report with 
the two large maps and in addition a list of the desig- 
nated depositories corrected to the latest possible + iim 

—Eb. L. 
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aIncludes State universities, State colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, State institutes of applied 
agriculture, State teachers’ colleges and normal schools, State historical societies, State museums. 





bThe U. S. Military Academy and the U. S. Naval Academy are included here. 

cIn addition to the 48 complete sets, there are 2 more in the District of Columbia, namely, the Superin- 
tendent of Documents Library and the Library of Con:ress, both of which receive documents under provisions 
of law other than those relating to depository libraries. Seven of the Executive Departments have depository 
libraries; the Post Office Department has none and the law has never been amended so as to include the libra- 
ries of the two newest Departments, the Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor. 
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SuMMARY OF GENERAL TABLE AND EXHIPIT 


Depositories in libraries of state universities, agri- 







































7 It is of interest to note those States which In addition to this total of four hundred and 
: have the greatest number of designated depos- eighteen there are two non-depository libraries 
3 itories. Ohio leads the list with 26; New York with complete collections in the District of 
15 has 25; Pennsylvania, 23; Illinois, 19; Mis- Columbia, namely the library of the Office of 
8 souri, 16; California, 15; Iowa, 14; Indiana, the Superintendent of Documents and the Li- 
‘ Massachusetts, Michigan, and Texas each 13. brary of Congress, both of which receive their 
7 (our lucky number!). depository collections thru provisions of law 
3 The number of depository libraries is con- Other than the laws relating to the designated 
3 stantly changing. While these statistics were in depositories _ - 
: process of compilation seven more depositories ALLS—NEARLY ALLS—MepIUM—SMALL 
19 were added, two of which chose complete collec- Alls ae kK} 
13 tions. The totals stand for records on April Many may be surprised that so few libraries | 
14 16, 1923, and show: chose complete collections. At the Detroit con- 
9 EERE SE a ae eam ference in 1922 one prominent librarian prophe- 
a ee oF eaves * complete’ gg _sied that almost all depositories would select | 
7 Depositories selecting nearly all (more then 2/3).. 69 everything; but as a matter of fact only forty- | 
? Depositories having medium collections (2/3 to %4) 152 eight, out of the 418, selected all publications. 
13| Depositories having small collections (less then 14) 149 Let me call the roll of honor of the forty- | 
13| —— eight depositories which selected everything t 
| Rotals: :oacsse. 4] ¥ P wy ee ae, “ge 
7 _ 8 which they are entitled, hereinafter to be called | 
16 | Depositories in state libraries...............000. 41 for the sake of brevity “Alls”. 
5| 
3 j 
i} 
; State, etc. Number of “Alls” Per Cent City Depository 
I1| Alabama baiadnapte Oe 1 out of 7 14 Montgomery Dept. of Archives and History 
3} Arizona ............. | re 33 1/3 Tucson University of Arizona 
25 LO! aes 20 Berkeley University of California 1] 
7 San Francisco Public Library i] 
b) Eureka Free Library a 
26 Colorado Re Vila areata eee 12% Denver Colosado State Library i 
8 Connecticut ......... Sa 14 Hartford Connecticut State Library 
6 BEG 65 66 sie. a sie 'aecs 1 “ 4 25 Wilmington Wilmington Institute Free Library 
23 Idaho Dh sshl oft ate ah ators 1 + 25 Moscow University of Idaho 
] ere ere 4 “19 21 Springfield Illinois State Library 
5 Urbana University of Illinois 
( Chicago Public Library 
. : Chicago John Crerar Library 
B MOOR 85. cs <0 sis:s:0'e a ere ys Henderson Public Library 
3 “ss Louisville Free Public Library | 
; er be SG 16 2/3 Baton Rouge Louisiana State University 
i Massachusetts ....... 5 ae eee 23 Boston State Library of Massachusetts 
8 Worcester American Antiquarian Society j 
4 miki: Boston Public Library | 
s PEOIMEEN 5 ....00000 pets 15 Ann Arbor University of Michigan } 
9 ; Grand Rapids Public Library r 
Minnesota ........... 2S eg 1l St. Paul Minnesota State Library j 
418 Minneapolis University of Minnesota 
a Montana ie Ee RAE i. = 8 20 Bozeman Montana State College Library 
ed (are | ae 50 Reno University of Nevada 
New York State ..... S ge 12 Albany New York State Library 
New York City New York Public, Astor Branch 
in- . New York City New York Public, Lenox Branch 
a i ace ssc cia'e oe 15 Columbus Ohio State University 
Ty Cleveland Public Library 
ras Oberlin Oberlin College Library val 
Cleveland Case Library 
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State, etc. Number of “Alls” Per Cent City Depository 
Pennsylvania ........ ae 23 17 Harrisburg Pennsylvania State Library 
: State College Pennsylvania State College 
Philadelphia Free Library of Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Philippine Islands ... 1 “ “ 1 100 Manila Philippine Library and Museum 
Rhode Island ........ i S.-"8 US 20 Providence Rhode Island State Library 
BEER. csawccevesegene 4“ “ 33 31 Austin Texas State Library 
i Galveston Rosenberg Library 
Forth Worth Carnegie Public Library 
Forth Worth Texas Christian University 
1 a eer 2“ “* $ 66 2/3 Provo Brigham Young University 
Salt Lake City University of Utah 
Washington State .... 3 “ “ 8 37% Pullman State College of Washington 
Seattle University of Washington 
Seattle Public Library 
Wyoming ........000. 1“ “ 2 50 Laramie University of Wyoming 
oS rey 48 
D. C. (non-depository) 2 “ “ 9 22 Washington Superintendent of Documents Library 
—— Library of Congress 
50 





Seven cities have two complete sets each, 
namely, Chicago, Boston, New York City, Cleve- 
land, Fort Worth, and Seattle (regular deposi- 
tories) and Washington, D. C. (non-deposi- 
tories). 

Percentages show an interesting phase of the 
“All” situation. Ranked in order of percent- 
ages figured between the number of “Alls” and 
the number of depositories in the corresponding 
Statei, the Philippine Islands head the list with 
one hundred per cent. They have to. There is 
only one depository in the Islands. 


State or outlying possession Percentage 
SE OS SS a eee Or ee eo 100 
LOS Sc tee re Oe ee 66 2/3 
Nevada and Wyoming, each ..........eeecees 50 
PALO MND Ds cas Cais ade cece eeeeecewns 37% 
MMM? co eure ried akiestre dee seaaasaaieeens 33 1/3 
UR is Walaa Ga outs cer aleeh anew es exe en 31 
Delaware and Idaho, each ..........ceeceece 25 
ee LO CLE Te Oe 23 
Kentucky and District of Columbia, each .... 22 
NN cr bisansy whoa wend hones Sodas one oA aee® 21 
California, Montana, and Rhode Island ...... 20 


These percentages, however, do not neces- 
sarily indicate the best jibrary service. Statis- 
tics show queer situations; for the Philippine 
Islands at the head of this list have the poorest 
document service, because they have only the one 
library to serve a total population of over ten 
millions. I shall refer again to this question of 
population in its relation to library service; but 
to come back now to the “Alls” and “Nearly 
Alls.” 

Thirteen States (not the original thirteen how- 
ever) have more than one complete set, namely: 
Illinois, 4; Ohio, 4; Pennsylvania, 4; Texas, 4; 
California, 3; Massachusetts, 3; New York State, 
3; Washington State, 3; District of Columbia, 
(but neither a designated depository), 2; Ken- 


tucky, 2; Michigan, 2; Minnesota, 2; Utah, 2. 

Twelve States have one complete collection 
each, namely: Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Louisiana, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Philippine Islands, Rhode Island, 
Wyoming. 

INCOMPLETE COLLECTIONS 
Nearly Alls—Medium—Small. 

This naturally raises the question as to how 
many of the States and outlying possessions, un- 
der this new selective plan, will be without com- 
plete sets. Strictly speaking there are twenty- 
seven, namely: Alaska, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Hawaii, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

But the “Nearly Alls” selected over two- 
thirds of the publications and many of them 
omitted only the Civil Service Commission In- 
structions to applicants and the Lighthouses Bu- 
reau Buoy lists and Light lists for districts other 
than the one in which the library is located. So 
that for all practical purposes we might con- 
sider together the “Alls” and the “Nearly Alls,” 
leaving, instead of twenty-seven, only eleven 
States with collections which are all less than 
two-thirds complete, that is the “Mediums” 
and the “Smalls.” These eleven are: Alaska, 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, West Virginia. 

[The conclusion, dealing with the institutions 
carrying on the depository service and with its 
relation to population, etc., will appear in our 
next number.—Ed. L. J. 
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Library Service to the Blind in California 


By MABEL R. GILLIS, 


Assistant Librarian and Head of the Books for the Blind Department of the California 
State Library 


constructed on the ideas of state wide ser- 

vice and the centralization of library func- 
tions that it is difficult in a way, for us to talk 
about it. Such a plan is just a natural part 
of our everyday life, like eating and sleeping, 
and if we do not go so far as to think that 
everyone else is working under a similar plan, 
we do, sometimes, have to pull ourselves up 
with a jerk and remind ourselves that some 
people do have to be convinced of its simplicity 
and value. 

In case you are not all familiar with the 
plan of library service in California, I shall 
outline it briefly and then describe particularly 
the work for the blind and its place in the 
whole. The State Library carries on In one 
institution the functions often scattered among 
various agencies in other states. The State 
Library consists not only of the technical de- 
partments common to all libraries—Order, Peri- 
odicals, Catalog and Reference, for instance— 
but it has also a Law Department, a Legislative 
Reference Department, a Documents Depart- 
ment, a California Department (which corre- 
sponds to other State Historical Society Collec- 
tions), a Department of Library Organizing and 
a Books for the Blind Department. And we 
think the particular value of such an arrange- 
ment is in its simplicity, its freedom from un- 
necessary duplication and its economy of time, 
effort and expense. 

Besides the State Library there are the city 
libraries, the county libraries, which thru their 
many branches reach the entire rural popula- 
tion, and the libraries in educational institu- 
tions—the universities, teachers’ colleges, high 
schools, etc. 


fies California library plan is so thoroly 


The State Library is supplementary to all 
these other libraries, lending thru them to the 
people thruout the state such material as they 
are not able to secure locally. So we have 
the central library functions concentrated in one 
institution closely linked up with all the other 
library interests of the state. The feeling of 
co-operation between the various libraries is 
of the strongest. 

The present organization of the State Library 
has been a gradual one, the different depart- 


* Paper read at the meeting of the A. L.A. National 
Association of State Libraries at Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
April 25, 1923, 


ments having been developed from time to time 
since 1899, when the idea of making it truly 
a library for the whole state first took root. 

Work for the blind was not begun until De- 
cember, 1904, when the Board of State Library 
Trustees was urged to develop this phase of 
service, because of the many demands made 
upon the only existing Association Library for 
the Blind, located in San Francisco—demands, 
which it was in no position to fill. From the 
beginning made in 1904, we have on April 1, 
1923, reached a total of 15,150 volumes, 1,896 
borrowers, and an average monthly circulation 
of 3,000. Our collection consists of books on 
all subjects, magazines, maps, music and even 
games and writing appliances. And this is how 
we work. 

Our collection of books is kept at the dis- 
tributing center in the State Library at Sacra- 
mento, and the books are loaned direct to bor- 
rowers, not to or thru libraries. This is con- 
trary to our policy with sighted borrowers, 
but the reasons for the difference are, in our 
opinion, good. In the first place books for the 
blind are sent by a library to a blind reader 
and returned by the reader to a library free 
of postage charges. This is according to a 
Federal law, so that by dealing directly with 
the borrower we save all transportation charges. 
In our few experiments in sending small groups 
of embossed books to libraries, we found that 
the blind readers were not always able to go 
to the libraries, that some did not care to go, 
and furthermore that a small collection of books 
in one locality was soon read and was not giv- 
ing the service that the same books, kept at 
the State Library, could give. We therefore 
definitely abandoned that plan and give our 
entire service to the blind direct from the 
Library to the individual. 

I believe that our experiences in lending em- 
bossed books to libraries prove conclusively the 
value of one central library for the blind in a 
state, except, of course, where there are large 
numbers of blind in a city like New York City 
or Chicago, for instance, where they would 
probably always have to have a city collection 
as well as the state one. While our experi- 
ments were on a small scale, the principle would 
be the same everywhere—where there is a small 
number of blind, a local collection of books 
soon goes dead on the shelves unless constantly 
added to, and even then the majority of the 
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books are read but a few times, afterwards 
becoming useless. On the other hand, in a 
state-wide collection, there is an almost un- 
limited turn-over of the books, especially of 
those well embossed, well bound and of uni- 
versal appeal. From the standpoint of economy 
of initial expenditure and overhead and the 
standpoint of lack of useless duplication, there 
is everything to be said for service to the blind 
from one center. And from the point of view 
of the blind borrower, state-wide service scores 
all the points, too, because with books delivered 
by mail, almost into the hands of the reader, 
there seems no way that library service could 
be improved, provided always that the head- 
quarters staff is efficient in every sense of the 
term. 

It is with no sense of personal apology that I 
speak with enthusiasm of the work of our staff, 
for, altho I am nominally the head of the Books 
for the Blind Department, actually I do very 
little except supervisory work, other State Libra- 
ry duties having taken the major part of my 
time for the last few years. I can say in whole- 
hearted praise, therefore, that no plan such as 
ours would succeed unless handled with the 
personal interest that our staff shows in every 
blind borrower and every book sent to him. 
Those of you who are not familiar with ser- 
vice to the blind probably do not realize how 
difficult it is for many, even the majority, of 
blind people to have catalogs read to them and 
to obtain any assistance in selecting books. Some 
are never able to send in a list of books wanted. 
To offset this we have issued embossed cata- 
logs, but our principal way of overcoming this 
obstacle is thru an intelligent and sympathetic 
selecting of books by our departmental staff. 
By this I mean not the selection of books for 
purchase, but the choosing of the book to be 
sent out to the borrower. The staff does this 
by building up in every possible way some idea 
of each borrower's tastes, needs, likes and dis- 
likes thru correspondence from selections made 
at any time, from comments sometimes sent 
in on addressed postals left in each book, and 
from actually meeting the borrowers and talk- 
ing to them whenever that can be managed. 
We make it our aim to fit the book to each 
reader, and, judging from the letters of en- 
thusiastic appreciation we receive, our girls suc- 
ceed in that aim remarkably well. 

A factor in our work for the blind which 
contributes very greatly to the service, is the 
work of our two home teachers, located in our 
centers of population, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. From their headquarters they go 
also to nearby towns and communities, and 
carry on much teaching work also by corres- 


pondence. Primarily, of course, their work js 
to teach adults, blinded after school age, to 
read embossed books. Actually that is only 
a starting point and leads them soon to the 
greater service of encouraging the hopeless to 
take on the tasks of old normal life again, to 
find their place in the world and to gain con. 
fidence in themselves thru that first developed 
ability—the ability to read once more. These 
teachers, one totally and one partially blind, 
find time to assist in establishing conversation 
of vision classes, classes for the blind in schools 
for the seeing, and to help in pensions for the 
blinld problems, by assisting those who are 
applying for the pensions, and by advising, on 
constant request, those in charge of granting 
them. The work and lecture on prevention of 
blindness and on securing a better understand: 
ing of blind problems by seeing the people, 
And ever and ever thev make the connection 
in their territory between the blind reader and 
the State Library which serves him. 

I know of no library work which gives such 
rich returns for effort expended as work for 
the blind. The man, who, thru reading, has 
been encouraged to walk out alone, to chop 
the wood, even to enter again his old line of 
business; the woman, who, thru the Library, 
gains the confidence to cook, to sew, to take her 
accustomed place in the family; the child who, 
on account of the Library can keep pace with 
the seeing child in high school and later in 
college—all these, to say nothing of the hun 
dreds of others, who get just recreation, pleas 
ure and information from the reading itself, 
express their love and appreciation for the 
Library in such heartfelt terms that we would 
be inhuman indeed, if we did not expend our 
best efforts to deserve their approval. 

Before I close I must answer a question that 
doubtless is in some of your minds—where, in 
this plan is the much vaunted co-operation be 
tween librarians that Californians Jove to talk 
about? I'll admit that as I have outlined it, 
such co-operation seems to be excluded, but m 
reality such is not the case. As a matter of 
actual fact each city and the county librarian of 
the state acts as a sort of informal, unappointed, 
unpaid field agent for our books for the blind 
department. They are ever on the lookout for 
the prospective blind borrower and put us it 
touch with all they find. Often, too, they tol 
low up those with whom we lose contact, and 
otherwise stand ready to act as the connecting 
link. And so we have complete the great chain 
of California librarians helping in the work of 
making our state a finer place, a happier place, 
a place of greater opportunities for our blind 
citizens as well as for those who see. 
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The Children’s Librarian as a Book Buyer 


By ALICE I. HAZELTINE 
Supervisor of Children’s Work, St. Louis Public Library. 


the world is to choose books. It is best 

of all to do it for one’s self; but it is a 
pleasure to choose for others, or to make it 
possible for others to choose for themselves. 
And not the least part of the selection of books 
is to determine what books to buy for children. 
Whether one is choosing for an individual child, 
for class-room use, for commercial purposes in 
publishing house or book shop, or for “many 
children” in the public libraries, certain facts 
and certain principles stand out. 

One needs to be a specialist in children’s 
literature in order to evaluate appreciatively, 
choose intelligently and purchase economically. 
And ‘specialists proverbially disagree. “Your 
children’s librarians are so individual,” said a 
library school director to me, after discussing 
some difference of opinion about some book. 
And a book dealer who buys and sells remain- 
ders and secorid hand lots recently remarked 
to me despairingly that he cannot carry around 
an A. L. A. list all the time, and is therefore 
quite apt to buy books which we specialists later 
refuse to purchase. “Besides,” said he, “some- 
times you don’t take things that are on very good 
lists.” Let us hope not. If ever this matter of 
book selection becomes so crystallized that we 
do not use our individual judgment, library work 
with children will have to be dynamited to 
bring it to life again. Half of the fun for 
each children’s librarian is in having favorites 
and in watching to see whether they can win 
the children’s affections. It would be a pity, 
for instance, for any large children’s depart- 
ment to vote year after year as a unit for the 
John Newbery award. It is even more fun to 
tell your neighbor about your favorite and to 
spread the contagion of real enjoyment. And, 
after all, that is what the specialists in chil- 
dren’s work have tried to do. They have reached 
a certain space called “common ground,” and 
have planned book selection courses, written 
books, published articles, and have made lists 
and lists and lists, nearly all of which represent 
high ideals and practical judgment. It is my 
effort here to describe some features of this 
common ground as clearly as may be, my de- 
scription being necessarily colored by my own 
experience and my own environment. 

Some one person in each library must play 
the part of the specialist, of the children’s libra- 
rian. It may be the librarian in a small library, 


O* of the most delightful occupations in 


or it may be a first assistant, or a cataloger, 
but even without specialized service and organi- 
zation, it is always possible to arrange to have 
special attention given to the choice of books 
for younger readers. Continuous study from 
year to year is needed just as much as in the 
choice of reference books or of volumes on 
technological subjects. And some one person 
must decide. 

In one of the best volumes on book selection 
called “The Making of an American’s Library,” 
the librarian of the St. Louis Public Library 
referred to children’s librarians as “czarinas.” 
Of course this was written before the downfall 
of the Russian government, and we can but hope 
that it does not presage the wiping out of our 
kind. But if czarinas we are, czarinas let us 
remain, as far as determination to admit to 
citizenship in our country of children’s books 
only such volumes as are worthy and of good 
report. Let us maintain an independent, judi- 
cial and generous attitude toward books. It 
may not be amiss for me to admit that this same 
chief librarian (my own) supports his czarina 
wholeheartedly in her efforts to build the best 
collection of children’s books which her judg- 
ment enables her to do. 

Ah! there’s the rub! How to know what is 
“best.” Long ago I learned that it is of very 
little use to generalize too much about this sub- 
ject. Everyone wants the “best.” Mothers tell 
me of “best” books sometimes, which every 
czarina here would condemn. What is that 
which is accepted as best in this common ground 
of which we are talking? Are not best books 
for children those which the children themselves 
like best, and which are also able to meet the 
requirements of adult sympathetic judgment? 

This sounds simple enough, but it carries us 
immediately to a study of various types of chil- 
dren’s books, and to a study of children them- 
selves. It is not necessary to be dogmatic. 
Experience must be our guide. 

Coming down the years from John Newbery’s 
time to our own we find certain books appearing 
which children have loved and continue to love. 
The children have chosen. It is for us to learn 
what power of attraction is in these volumes, 
and what has given them long life. It is also 
for us to measure new works against these 
standards, to see whether there may be among 
the many volumes of the day a few which may be 
compared with them for ideals, vigor and beauty. 
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As for the children, we must join hands with 
parents, teachers, Sunday-school leaders and 
social workers in order to find out what young 
Master America and his sister Miss Columbia 
are thinking and doing these days. What is 
their training? What are their interests? What 
opportunities should be given to them which we 
have lacked? What are the values in books 
most necessary for them to have? 

Given a high literary standard, and given live 
American boys and girls of today, what is re- 
quired of a children’s librarian? Must she 
never let her right hand know what her left hand 
doeth, as with her right hand she maintaineth 
an idealistic attitude, calling upon all the old 
gods, all the old heroes, all the old classic char- 
acters, and with her practical left she dealeth 
out Altsheler, Schultz, Boy Scout books, athletic 
stories, school stories, and love stories? Shall 
she not rather realize that the business of each 
i praiseworthy, dignified and significant? 

It is my idea that books should be chosen first 
of all as books, and not as fiction, history, biog- 
raphy, science, picture books or fairy tales, All 
kinds of books are needed if all kinds of children 
are to call our children’s libraries their own, 
and care must be had not to slight any legitimate 
demand, but to give too great attention to pro- 
portion of titles in different classes, or—save 
the mark—to future reports on percentages of 
issue in those classes, is to lose sight of funda- 
mental values. 

Libraries for children made in this way have 
neither character, permanence nor individuality. 
The only way to build a children’s collection 
is book by book. Each title must be considered 
on its own merits, first as to itself, and second, 
as to the place it will occupy in relation to other 
volumes. 

If an entirely new collection is to be chosen, 
it is well to make three lists, one of “must haves,” 
one of next most desirable titles, and one of 
titles which may be added if they are needed as 
time goes en. By keeping rather strictly to this 
plan, it is easier to push books of ephemeral 
or of slight interest into the third list or to 
thrust them out altogether, keeping the standard 
of the whole collection high. About the “must 
haves” there is fairly general agreement. The 
secondary list demands especially careful work. 

If one already knows children’s books well, or 
if one can examine them before purchased, the 
problem is simpler. If, however, one must buy 
unseen titles not known, the work of others in 
the field must be utilized. No one list or catalog 
should be used to the exclusion of others. By 


comparison of entries and annotations it is pos- 
sible to do independent work and at the same 
time to make use of work done by others to 


————e 


good advantage. The A. L. A. list of “Children’s 
Books for Christmas Presents” is a good founda. 
tion for the “must haves.” The “Graded List 
of Books for Children,” compiled by the Ele. 
mentary School Committee of the N.E. A, [j. 
brary Department is an excellent guide for the 
secondary list, as it includes books of first im. 
portance and also volumes chosen for real value 
as to readability, inforniational content and 
practical usefulness. When the new edition of 
the “Children’s Catalog” to be published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company appears, it can be used 
as a check in purchasing, as well as for bibliog. 
raphic work. The fine “Catalogue of Children’s 
Books” published by the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh should also be on every children’s 
librarian’s desk. With such publications as these 
at hand, one cannot go far wrong. 

With a collection ready for use the children’s 
librarian’s work as a book buyer has, however, 
just begun. Books wear out, and the question of 
whether or not to replace them is one of the 
most vital. The same considerations enter into 
the problem of making over an old collection, 
for children’s libraries can be built up by taking 
books away as well as by adding them. In St. 
Louis children’s books which have been with- 
drawn or lost are replaced except for the follow- 
ing four reasons: Other copies; Not popular; 
Below standard; Superseded. 

The first problem is simply one of quantity, a 
check on the use of the title, and makes one con- 
sider whether one has an adequate supply or an 
over-supply. The second brings up the question, 
Does any one ask for this title? Is it “not 
popular” because it no longer has any real in- 
terest or is it “not popular” simply because the 
children’s librarian has not read it herself and 
does not know to whom to recommend it? Many 
books which are read infrequently and are there- 
fore technically “not popular” should be re 
tained in the collection for one reason or an- 
other, but this affords an occasion for recogni» 
ing books of an earlier era which have no con- 
tinuing appeal to the children of today, and no 
literary or historical value. Care should be 
taken not to let titles of real worth die out of 
the collection simply because they are not otten 
read, however. Books which have served their 
day and served it well are sometimes discovered 
to be below our present standard of book selec- 
tion, owing to the greater attention paid to, chil- 
dren’s literature by authors and by publishers, 
and to the better books which we are now able 
to buy. No title should be kept in a collection 
simply because it has an accustomed place, um 
less it also has positive merits. When a book 
is actually superseded by another title, it nas 
no claim on the children’s librarian’s attention. 
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For.instance, a book on electricity which is out 
of date should be superseded by an authoritative 
and recent volume. 

These four reasons cover a multitude of cases, 
and make the children’s librarian take thought. 
She asks herself: Is there something else just 
like this? Is it poorer? Is it better? Is this 
the best of its kind? If so, ought more copies to 
be purchased? If not, ought not the minimum 
to be kept? Is the book in print? Do children 
enjoy it? What is my reason for wishing to have 
another copy? 

All this relates itself to books about which it 
is more or less easy to learn thru experience or 
from the advice of others who have tried them 
with children. As for new books, since in most 
libraries it is dificult or even impossible to 
secure copies for examination, it is necessary to 
depend upon reviews and lists. Of course every 
children’s librarian uses the A, L. A. Booklist 
especially the small library list which it con- 
tains and which suggests in this way the most 
important books written for children and others 
which they may enjoy reading. Library bulle- 
tins, such as those of the Wisconsin Library 
Commission, the Cleveland Public Library, and 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, are invalu- 
able aids, and, used together with the Booklist, 
will give a considerable amount of information 
in regard to current publications. 

Book reviewing, as distinguished from adver- 
tising children’s books has not yet reached a 
satisfactory place in our country. This is a 
matter in which it would seem that the Children’s 
Librarians Section may properly interest itself 
in some definite, practical way. Work such as 
Miss Moore’s in the Bookman points the way 
to a development of book reviewing thru other 
mediums and to the possibilities of broadcasting 
information about the best books for boys and 
girls to a degree of which we have scarcely 
dreamed. Many children’s librarians feel that 
book production in this country would be far 
more healthy if there were “fewer and better” 
books. If this is true it follows naturally that 
there must be a readiness to support the publi- 
cation of these “few” wholeheartedly and gen- 
erously thru book reviewing and book purchas- 
ing. 

The general principles of book selection tor 
children have often been discussed in the meet- 
ings of this Section, and it may be better to be 
brief and to mention only a few types of books 
which the children’s librarian as a book buyer 
does and does not want, judging according to 
the knowledge and experience of the present 
time. 

She will refuse, if new, and dispose of, if 
already on her shelves, long series of stories for 





boys and girls, since they are almost inevitably 
below the standard of the best fiction which may 
be had. Boarding school stories and stories of 
athletics will be carefully scrutinized. Trivial 
stories for older girls with few positive qualities, 
such as the many love stories untrue to life, will 
be barred. Retold books of fiction will be 
avoided in favor of the real books from which 
they are made. The child novel, in which the 
child is the center of adult interest and has a 
beneficent influence upon all with whom she 
comes in contact, does not belong in a children’s 
room. 

Books about the Great War have puzzled 
many a children’s librarian. By the time enough 
titles and enough copies were purchased to 
supply the demand that demand suddenly 
vanished. Now the books are “coming back.” 
These are the best of the personal narratives, 
not the stories which the war brought down 
upon our heads in which the same boys who 
marched thru Henty’s pages and thru many 
American history stories wandered over Europe, 
doing what generals and admirals failed to 
accomplish! 

Very few of the many books for little children 
published are for library purchase. Inartistic 
picture books, with crude drawing, and with 
unsuitable text, should be rigidly excludea. 
Caricature has no place in picture books for 
little children. Word and sentence primers and 
readers no longer belong in our children’s 
rooms, Only those made according to the newer 
educational methods are needed. 

Too many titles of folk lore should not be 
bought. It is not even necessary to have a whole 
rainbow of colors reflected by the aid of the 
prism of interest in these old stories of the past. 
All folk tales which are retold in such a way as 
to lose their flavor or which are weakened by 
changes which take out the vigor should be 
shunned. One of the most puzzling classes of 
books is the modern fanciful tale. Only those 
with a real folk atmosphere which are well 
enough written to appeal to adults and those 
which picture a new and very real world of 
their own may be considered. Walter de la 
Mare has written such a volume of real distine- 
tion in his marvelous tale of “The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars.” 

Very few series of books of information are 
worth while. This is especially true of books 
of travel for children. One appreciates the de- 
sire of the publisher to present facts about all 
corners of the globe, and the creat difficulty of 
securing suitable material, but it still remains 
that most such series are unsuccessful as far as 
interesting reading is concerned. Children do 
not like, at least in St. Louis, the so-called 
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“travel story.” Here the pages of a mediocre 
story are interlarded with facts about people or 
customs, or about places. The result is a hodge- 
podge which is neither story nor real book of 
travel. Mitton’s “Round the Wonderful World” 
is a good example of treatment of subject matter 
which is simple, direct and interesting. It is 
better to seek for personal narratives of journeys 
written with no thought of pedagogical value, or 
for books prepared for reference work, and 
well-indexed, than to yield to pressure and buy 
these hybrids. 

The present day type of animal story should 
be bought with discretion. Its great success at 
the hands of one or two writers has tempted 
others less skilful to imitate, and the result is a 
flood of poorly written stories thin in subject 
matter, weak in presentation and wide open to 
the charge of over-personification. A few of 
the best titles are sufficient for even a large li- 
brary. Entirely different from this popular type 
are the fine little volumes by Joseph Wharton 
Lippincott which tell of Bun, a wild rabbit, Red 
Ben, the fox of Oak Ridge, and others. 

In the end the children’s own choice of books 
must determine the purchase of a library collec- 
tion, and that it is entirely safe to place de- 
pendence upon it is amply proved by the very 
fact that so many books enjoy only temporary 
popularity. If care is exercised not to purchase 
those of passing interest, or those to which ex- 
ception may be taken for one reason or another, 
just so much more money is available for the 
very best. Plenty of copies of books which 
experience has taught us should always be avail- 
able are much to be preferred to too long a list 
of titles. 

This does not mean that we should not be 
ready to find new and original books for chil- 
dren to read. Indeed, how else can the children’s 
librarian lend encouragement to publisher to 
seek the very things we need, and to author to 
write books of today for the child of today? 
Many children’s books are not yet written. 

Much has been said about the shortcomings 
of the young woman of the present. Voices have 
been raised in condemnstinn, in defence. This 
young woman is removed in point of years but 
very slightly from the “older girl” who visits 
our children’s rooms. What stories of Ameri- 
can Tife can we lend to her which will help her 
in this confused and confusing after-the-war 
period, when so many old standards and old 
ideas have been thrown into the scrap heap? An 
attempt was made last year in one of our great 
daily newspapers to review “Little Women,” 
“approaching it exactly as if it were a new story 
to be considered in comparison with other new 
girls’ books coming from the publishers’ 








shelves.” From this point of view the reviewer 
concludes that Miss Alcott has wrought a fabric 
of ideal loveliness. Perhaps it is too much to 
expect that we shall be able to find many books 
which approach this much-beloved volume, but 
it is surely well to measure new stories for girls 
by it. The restraint, restfulness and dignity of 
this old favorite make many new volumes seem 
feverish and ill balanced. There is perhaps no 
greater need in children’s literature than for 
realistic stories of distinction and high ideals, 
It is a task worthy of the pen of any American 
author. 

Mr. Van Loon has told us that the only hope 
for the future is to know more history, and he 
himself has blazed a path with his wonderful 
“Story of Mankind.” May we not hope that 
others will be found who will interpret history 
for children in other books so that they may 
climb the Tower of Experience and see farther 
from its windows than we, in whose day disaster 
came upon the world? Citizens of the world our 
children must be, League or no League. Pro- 
vinciality, of whatever sort, is too terrible a 
handicap. 

Not only books of history, but stories of other 
periods contribute to this far sight. It is to be 
preferred that these should not be written solely 
for children. The temptation that assails many 
an author to “write down” is so overpowering 
that many an otherwise valuable book is weak, 
spineless and uninteresting. There is a wide 
field for the author who can make vivid the 
events of long ago, who has a real sense of pro- 
portion, and whose knowledge of children will 
enable him simply to omit whatever would un- 
suit his book to younger readers. 

The very great need of more books of his- 
torical fiction for children makes one fear that 
some new series may be projected which will 
inevitably be more or less machine-made. Real 
interpretation, especially of times and _ places 
about which children can now find but little, is 
a real need. Our own colonial and revolution- 
ary periods have been well covered in compari- 
son with the later history of the United States, 
and it is to be hoped that we may have more 
books picturing these more recent epochs. This 
hope does not preclude a very fervent wish that 
we may have more of such beautifully written 
books as Miss Meigs’ “Master Simon’s Garden,” 
and more books dealing with characters not so 
often written about, like King Philip, as Mr. Bar- 
bour has done in his “Metipom’s Hostage.” 

The even greater need for stories which will 
interpret European history is easily seen by ex- 
amining the subject entries in any children’s 
catalogue. With England we fare better, but 
how much can be said of stories about the his- 
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tory of France, Germany, Italy, Russia, Sweden 
or Spain? That this need can be met is Wit- 
nessed by such books as Mrs. Molesworth’s Ed- 
mee,” which tells of life in the days of the 
French Revolution, and Mrs. Seaman’s “Jacque- 
line of the Carrier Pigeons,” a picturesque tale 
of the siege of Leyden. 

Present as well as past needs interpretation 
for children. Just now there is a dearth of 
any sort of interesting writing about the East- 
ern European countries. It is not enough that 
children shall know about the products and the 
commerce, the boundaries and the political or- 
ganization of these various nations. What we 
all need is to get some sense of the ideals of 
other peoples and of the conditions under which 
they live, and to nurse roots of sympathy which 
may grow to understanding. As citizens of 
the world boys and girls will increasingly want 
to know about these peoples in their home lands. 
As citizens of the United States they must know 
more about those whom we call “immigrants” 
who come bearing to America ideas and cus- 
toms foreign to us. We expect, and rightly, 
that they shall learn what our ideals are. We 
should also expect that we, ourselves, shall 
know of their ideals in order that we may 
all make of America the place we have dreamed 
it to be. To this understanding books may con- 
tribute their part, books which tell of the lakes 
of Finland, of the steppes of Russia, of many 
rivers and cities and harbors and plains, of 
belief, of custom, of dress, of habits, of thought, 
books in which life is made real and vital. 

We are so close to our own America that 
in spite of personal contacts innumerable we 
do not always see very clearly what it is all 
about. America itself needs interpretation in 
the language of this new after-the-war world 
if we are to catch the vision of the part she 
is to play when the boys and girls of our chil- 
dren’s rooms administer the affairs of the na- 
tion. May we not hope that writers may be 
found who can do this, whether in poem, in 
story or in song? 

There is a real danger in asking too definite- 
ly for types of books to be written. Originality 
of concept and distinguished presentation are, 
after all, the things to be desired. The bread 
of books, not the stones of “juveniles” will 
make of our American children’s literature a 
shining treasure house for the future as well 
as for now. 


In all these problems of book writing and 
of book buying, publishers and librarians have 
a common interest. Children’s libraries of to- 
day are unquestionably superior to children’s 
libraries of ten years ago, due to serious in- 
terest in children’s literature. It is a happy 


augury that a growing closeness between pub- 
lishers of children’s books and children’s libra- 
rians makes it possible to approximate a com- 
mon point of view. It is proper and right that 
each group should keep its independence and 
at the same time gain an understanding and 
a sympathy in regard to the views of the other 
group. The publisher knows that a book which 
is widely sold and widely read is not always 
acceptable to children’s librarians. Reasons 
for this we should be ready to give. And the 
children’s librarian must realize that no matter 
how much she may want a new edition of an 
old favorite or a book on some particular subject, 
it must have a commercially successful future if 
the publisher is to consider it. It is my be- 
lief that contact and understanding will go 
farther than too definite so-called “methods” 
of co-operation. Perhaps nothing has ever 
stirred us all as has the splendid idea of the 
John Newbery award with its far-reaching in- 
fluence upon every person and every organi- 
zation which concerns itself in any way with the 
production of children’s literature. It is worth 
while to study the patterns of the past and to 
count its treasures. It is also worth while to 
study the literature of today so that books of 
distinction may be promptly recognized and ap- 
preciated. 

Hilda Conkling, who has a way. of /saying 
her thoughts with rare beauty and wistfulness, 
and whose poems, as she says, have wings, has, 
in her “Shoes of Wind,” told us what she thinks 
about Books. 

Books, books that I love so, 

Poetry. fairy tales. Stories. 

All of them together make one huge book 

Broad as a mountain 

With golden pages 

And pictures of long ago. 

I read and I read. of living. . . of 

thoughts. 

Of queer things people tell: 

If I could I would buy that huge book, 

All the world in one! 

But it cannot be bought 

For one penny or two. 


What To Save First 
OLLOWING a disastrous fire in the down- 


town section of Syracuse which resulted in 
the destruction of many valuable office records, 
there was the usual searching of hearts. Among 
other questions that were asked was the im- 
portant question: “How about the public li- 
brary? In case of fire in the Carnegie Building 
what could the librarian do to establish proof 
of loss?” 
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Probably the authorities on library adminis- 
tration of the past generation would have an- 
swered “the accession book,” but the accession 
book tells nothing about books that have been 
lost or withdrawn, nor does it give any idea of 
depreciation or any clue to the number of books 
actually in the library at the time of the fire. 
In this library we have carefully preserved 
accession records running baek at least three 
decades. A business man who occasionally 
comes into the library would probably answer 
the question by pointing to the catalog, but the 
catalog tho a valuable as well as an expensive 
part of the library equipment would either be 
destroyed in the fire or else be found impossible 
of removal until the fire was out. The shelf 
list, less bulky than the dictionary catalog and 
corrected from time to time by the weeding 
out the slips representing books lost or with- 
drawn, comes closer to answering the question. 
If in addition to the corrected shelf list we have 
the book cards showing exactly what books were 
charged to borrowers at the end of the day’s 
business, a fairly close approximation might 
be reached. If there were still time to rescue 
the registration books it might be possible for 
library work to go on in temporary quarters 
very soon after the fire. 

Pauw M. Patne, Librarian. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Public Library. 


County Library Campaigns 


HE appearance of Forrest B. Spaulding’s 
forty-seven page mimeographed pamphlet 
“Materials and Plant for Use in a County Li- 
brary Campaign,”* marks an important and 
desirable forward step in A. L. A. publications. 
It is the first example of centralized prepared 
newspaper publicity, accompanied by the neces- 
sary plans and suggestions, whereby the libra- 
rian no matter how well or how poorly trained 
in publicity work, can proceed to win public 
opinion. “More of the same” is needed in many 
branches of public library and commission work. 
To have specific detailed instructions, which 
show a careful study of the experience in this 
field, is a great boon. The bulk of the pamphlet 
consists of actual news “stories” which can be 
torn off on the perforated lines and handed to 
the local editor. These fulfil the newspaper 
requirements as to “what is news,” and are far 
beyond the average librarian’s skill to prepare, 
beside saving an immense amount of time. To 
show this collection of stories to a reporter is 
to “sell” him the whole idea of co-operating in 
the campaign, and he can develop many addi- 





* American Library Association, Chicago. Three or 


more copies 50c. each; two copies only $1.25; single 


copy $1.00. 





tional stories on his own initiative. The ex- 
amples included “tie up” with various groups 
and interests,—school, church, grange, farm 
bureau, farmer, business men, and others, and 
generally are based on the reactions of in- 
dividuals to the idea of books and libraries, 
The elements of economy and the general ad- 
vantage of the county system are well brought 
out, tho a list of “selling points” and arguments 
would have been helpful, also. Altogether this 
portion of the pamphlet is admirably worked 
out from every point of view. Its handling 
would have been easier if the captions on the 
stubs had been repeated at the upper edge of 
the pages which are to be torn off. 

The preliminary sections are brief and to the 
point. They call first for a general study of 
the local problem, include a list of recent litera- 
ture, and give topics for a survey of the county’s 
population and activities. In three pages a 
complete campaign organization is outlined, 
which if followed would bring into line practi- 
cally every leader and group. This outline is 
an ambitious one (tho evidently based on what 
has already been done in various counties) and 
it represents the greatest part of the librarian’s 
undertaking. If the publicity work, for which 
the sample stories are supplied, had to be left 
entirely to local newspaper men or committee 
members, it would not be nearly so disastrous 
as to have a weak organization. Therefore it 
would have been well to include a few additional 
pages suggesting how to enlist the interest of 
committee members, secure large attendance at 
meetings, keep the committees busy and assign 
a definite duty to everyone connected. The sub- 
ject of exhibits of various sorts is only men- 
tioned, tho an effective element in any cam- 
paign. 

However, there is no end to the subjects that 
might have gone in, and the author has been 
skillful in selecting and preparing so much ap- 
propriate text in so brief and inexpensive a 
shape. For this and for giving it out in this 
usable “shirt-sleeve’’ form, the Association de- 
serves the thanks of all present and prospective 
county workers. Public librarians can profit 
almost as much by it, for the stories with the 
change of a word here and there can often be 
used in municipal library publicity. 


J. L. W. 


HE sale of books recently announced by the 

War Department does not consist of books 
received from the American Library Association. 
The publications to be sold were purchased by 
the Army for its educational program with the 
A. E. F. 

LutHer L. Dickerson, Library Specialist. 
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An A. L. A. Headquarters Building 


HERE is nothing in the address, “American 

Library Association, 78 E. Washington 
Street, Chicago, IIl.,” to indicate that the head- 
quarters office of the Association is located in 
the Chicago Public Library, and yet that is the 
fact. Speaking to many members of the Associ- 
ation at Hot Springs and elsewhere I found 
this to be known to few. We have been occupy- 
ing these quarters thru the courtesy of Mr. 
Carl Roden, the librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, and his predecessors; and the time is 
coming, in fact it has already come, when the 
Chicago Public Library needs this space and 
the American Library Association must find 
other quarters. 

We are at present occupying about two 
thousand square feet of floor space and if every 
member of the Association could make a brief 
visit to headquarters, he or she would become 
convinced of the difficulty of carrying on so 
much work, as we are now demanding of the 
headquarters staff, in so little space. 

When a removal is made it will be found 
impossible to take care of all the workers and 
furniture in a space no larger than the one 
occupied at present. Careful and conservative 
estimates call for about five thousand square 
feet. The rental for this space in the desirable 
business section of Chicago would amount to 
from twelve to fifteen thousand dollars per year. 
By going into a less desirable neighborhood, or 
occupying a discarded dwelling, this rental 
could be reduced four or five thousand dollars. 
It should be remembered, however, that work 
is carried on in a dwelling house under very 
great physical difficulties. 

Now the serious question arises: Where is the 
American Library Association going to raise 
ten to fifteen thousand dollars additional income 
per year? We cannot increase our membership 
sufficiently to do this and everyone knows what 
would happen if the dues were increased enough 
to raise this amount. This is a question which 
demands an immediate decision. We cannot 
put it aside because the necessity has come upon 
us. 

I have such faith in the American Library 
Association as an Association and in its in- 
dividual members that I am sure that we can 
meet this question and solve it in a broad, busi- 
nesslike way by adopting the plan of erecting a 
headquarters building in some large city. 

Everyone to whom I have spoken has been 
stimulated by the idea and seemed willing to do 
his or her share. 

Let us approach the further consideration of 
the subject in no mean spirit but rather in a way 


worthy of the Association, and on a scale which 
shall call out the best there is in the individual 
members. We have ability enough in the Associ- 
ation, and especially among the incoming 
younger members, to carry thru a large and 
worthy undertaking. 

Members who watched the proceedings at the 
Hot Springs Conference know that the council 
and executive board have committed themselves 
to the careful consideration of the project of 
erecting a headquarters building as possibly the 
best solution of the problem which confronts 
the association. 

The first question which naturally arises is 
what kind of building shall be erected. Shall 
it be an architectural monument, devoted ex- 
clusively to the use of the American Library 
Association? Such a building would be a con- 
stant and great source of expense in upkeep, 
taxes, heating, lighting, etc. Or shall it be a 
modern office building in which the American 
Library Association shall occupy one or two 
floors and the remainder with stores on the 
ground floor be available for rental? Such a 
building instead of being a burden, impossible 
for the Association to carry, would be a source 
of income. 

Such a building is not an untried experiment. 
The Goodwyn Institute in Memphis is of this 
character. Its large fine building is occupied 
in part by a free public library and the rental 
from the remainder of the building not only 
supports the free library but a series of free 
lecture courses as well. 

The cost of such a building would be at least 
half a million dollars and the next question 
that arises is how this money can be raised. 
The executive board at its last meeting provided 
for a committee on a headquarters building to 
co-operate with the committee on ways and 
means to consider the best ways to raise the 
money required. 

A number of plans for raising funds have 
been suggested. But even before any plans were 
definitely formulated by the Association, the 
idea of a building seemed so good to individual 
members that voluntary contributions were made 
with the result that a few hundred dollars are in 
the building fund of the treasury to serve as a 
foundation. We in Washington have started the 
idea of taking up a collection for the building 
fund at every meeting of librarians held in the 
District of Columbia. Contributions are ex- 
pected to be small, the idea being to keep up 
the interest without making this method of 
raising money a burden. Dimes, nickles and 
even pennies are welcome, and there is nothing 
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in the plan to prevent a larger contribution, 
should anyone be moved to make it. The D. C. 
Library Association also voted $25 from its 
treasury, as a contribution to the fund, and this 
example has been followed by other local 
associations, 

If this plan is consistently carried out thruout 
the country, it will, as a member of Congress 
once said, “not only astound but surprise” the 
members of the Association by the amount that 
will be raised, without becoming at all a burden 
to the contributors. 

Mr. Strohm, the librarian of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, in discussing the matter with Mr. 
Milam, the Secretary, suggested that pledges be 
secured from members and others who can 
afford to do this. The plan is a good one and 
should result in a notable addition to the fund. 
Professor Azariah Root, the librarian of Oberlin 
College, has suggested that every member of the 
Association contribute $1 for each year he or 
she has been a member. He has figured out that 
this would raise about fifty thousand dollars. 
Miss Eastman and Miss Tyler of Cleveland, 
have suggested issuing bonds. This could not 
very well be done until we have accumulated 
something on which to base a bond issue. The 
plan could well be put into practice after we 
have secured $100,000 by other means. With 
$200,000 we could begin operations. 

The third point to be considered is the loca- 
tion of the building. Shall it be in Chicago, 
shall it be in Washington, or in some other 
large city? This can well be left to some later 
date when sufficient funds are in sight to make 
it certain that the project will be carried out. 
The Executive Board have wisely determined 
that the decision should be by a majority vote 
of all the members of the Association and not 
by a mere majority of those voting at any par- 
ticular meeting. 

There is probably nothing which will so 
stimulate the public library movement in this 
country as a strong headquarters staff, centrally 
located, in impregnable quarters of its own, and 
nothing which will go further to insure the 
proper carrying out of the intents and purposes 
of Mr. Carnegie and other benefactors of public 
libraries. At the proper time this aspect of the 
subject will appeal to those who can make a 
larger contribution to the project. 

In closing let me suggest to members of the 
Association to retain an open mind toward the 
various plans which have been suggested for 
raising money. Every plan should be tried. If 
a plan does not appeal to you personally that is 
no reason for opposing it. By doing so, you may 
prevent a contribution from some one to whom 


the plan appeals. H. H. B. Meyer. 





A Library Chauve Souris 

ING in color with the Willy Pogany paint. 

ings on the walls, the Library Chauve. 
Souris presented by the Staff Association of the 
New York Public Library ended a successful 
engagement of two nights at the beautiful Chil. 
dren’s Theatre at Fifth Avenue and 104th street, 
on Wednesday, May 16th. If the decorations 
of the theatre compared more than favorably 
with the Century Roof, which was especially 
made over to receive Balieff and his company in 
an appropriate setting, the costumes and scenery 
designed for the Library Chauve-Souris by Mir. 
zah de Kosenko emerged even more creditably 
from the comparison. 

Like many of its Broadway rivals, production 
rather than dialogue was chiefly the thing, 
Spectacle and dancing predominated, to espe- 
cially striking effect in “The Glorious East 
Side,” a pantomime presented by the East Side 
branches, “The Black Tulip,” by the uptown 
branches, the peasant dances of the Yorkville 
ant Webster branches, and others. William B, 
Gamble’s “Hot and Warmer, or Immortality 
with all the Comforts of Home,” a fantasy laid 
in the tomb of King Tut’s librarian, Osmosis, 
was carried to its triumphant conclusion by a 
dance of the library assistants. Costuming also 
scored heavily in two clever sketches, Aina Eb- 
besen’s “A Dewidecimalia,” and “Shakespearan- 
tics,” by May Lacey Fielding and Anna Lacey. 
“Our Flivver,” by H. Estelle Olmsted, a varia- 
tion on library extension themes, with its no 
less effective but simplier custuming would lie 
well within the range of players in a library of 
any size. 


New Quarters for the Russian 


Institute of Library Science 


To the editor of the LiBRARY JOURNAL: 

Please let me tell the readers of the LipraRrYy 
JouRNAL the last news concerning the Russian 
Institute for Library Science. Our request is 
just granted and the Institute is now connected 
with the large Library of the Rumanien Museum, 
which has over three million volumes and is be- 
coming our National Library. This means a safe 
future for the Institute, tho not yet a normal 
budget, but it is to be hoped to have that some 
day too. We are already in our new quarters, a 
fine small building opposite the beautiful main 
palace of the Rumanien Museum—and here we 
held our public meeting—on April 29th—to 
inaugurate the institute’s second decade. I beg 
all our friends to notice the slight change of 
the style of the address for the mailing lists. 

L, HaFFuin, Principal. 

Institute for Library Science at the State 

Rumianzev Museum, Mokhovaia, 3, Moscow. 
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Group Conferences at Hot Springs 


ference week by some twenty-five groups. 

Practically all groups active in former 
years met and a few new ones were added, not- 
ably the Reader’s Round Table, the South- 
western Library Association. The St. Louis 
Chapter, as already reported, held an all-day 
hospitality meeting on Sunday, April 22nd, at 
which nearly three hundred members of the 
Association passing thru St. Louis were present. 


A.L. A. Council and Executive Board 
a Council met on April 23 and 24, and 

the Executive Board on April 23, 24 and 28. 
The chief points on which action was taken are 
given below. 


()'«: fifty meetings were held during Con- 


CouNcIL 

Affiliated Associations. On recommendation 
of the Committee of Affiliations the following 
State Library Associations were formally affili- 
ated with the American Library Association: 
Mississippi Library Association, West Virginia 
Library Association, Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion. 

Towner-Stirling Educational Bill. “We re- 
afirm our allegiance to the Towner-Stirling 
Educational Bill and urge upon Congress its 
early and favorable consideration.” 

Library Training. Malcolm G. Wyer, chair- 
man of the Committee on Library Training, hav- 
ing presented the matter of the Association’s 
policy with regard to library training, it was 
voted: 

That a temporary Library Training Board be 
appointed by the Executive Board to investigate 
the field of library training, to formulate tenta- 
tive standards for all forms of library training 
agencies, to devise a plan for accrediting such 
agencies, and to report to the Council. 

County Libraries. On recommendation of the 
county libraries section the following resolution 
was passed: 

The American Library Association has viewed 
with great interest the growth of the county li- 
brary system, and wishes to express its belief 
that the county is a logical unit for library ser- 
vice for most parts of the United States, and that 
the county library system is the solution of the 
library problem for country districts. 

Co-operation with the Institute for Govern- 
ment Research Bureau of Personnel Adminis- 
tration. On motion of Dr. Bostwick it was re- 
solved by the Council that the offer of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration of the In- 
stitute for Government Research, contained on 
pages 19-20 of the Annual Report of the Asso- 


ciation for the current year be accepted and that 
to carry out the co-operation therein proposed 
there be created a committee, to be appointed 
by the President to collect, study and report 
upon material with regard to the personnel 
financial support, expenditures, form of organi- 
zation, and general administration of public 
and other libraries in the United States. The 
Committee shall, as far as practicable, make use 
of the date already collected by other com- 
mittees of the American Library Association, 
but may collect original data when it deems such 
action desirable. The Committee to re- 
port its findings and recommendations to the 
Council at the 1924 meeting of the Association. 

Proposed Headquarters Building. The Secre- 
tary presented to the Council the names of the 
following cities: Boston, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Washington as be- 
ing the names of cities where a headquarters 
building might appropriately be located, and 
the Executive Board’s recommendation to 
the Council that no further action be taken on 
this question until sufficient funds have been 
accumulated to indicate that the erection of a 
Headquarters Building may become a possi- 
bility; and that when a vote is taken the re- 
sult shall be determined by an absolute majority 
vote of the members of the Association and not 
by a mere majority of those voting. It was 
voted by the Council to approve and adopt the 
above recommendation of the Executive Board, 
with the understanding that when in the opinion 
of the Executive Board the time has arrived for 
asking for a vote of the Association on the loca- 
tion of Headquarters, the proponents of the 
various cities should be asked to submit their 
claims, which should be transmitted with the 
request for a vote. 

Committee on Ways and Means. On motion 
of Dr. Andrews it was voted that the Executive 
Board be instructed to prepare a deed of trust 
to define the duties and responsibilities of the 
Trustees of the Endowment Fund; that as a 
matter of policy of the Association, the Trustees 
of the Endowment Fund be required to engage 
the services of a Trust Company acceptable to 
them and to the Executive Board as agent and 
custodian, and that as a matter of policy of the 
Association, the Executive Board be instructed 
to have accounts of the Association, including 
those of the Trustees of the Endowment Funds, 
audited annually by certified public accountants. 

EXeEcuTIve Boarp 

Transfer of Library War Service Activities. 

‘Mr. Meyer reported to the Executive Board that 
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he and the Secretary had had a conference with 
the new Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, Gen- 
eral Hines, in which General Hines promised a 
detailed investigation of the library service. He 
expressed the belief that the present Director is 
open-minded and will be fair to the library ser- 
vice. Miss Bogle reporting on the investigation 
of the need for book service to ex-service men 
in institutions not served by the Government, 
stated that library commissions and state prisons 
had been circularized and that ninety-one insti- 
tutions reporting from forty-five state, indicated 
a total of 10,500 ex-service men in the institu- 
tions. After the information was obtained from 
the prisons the commissions were circularized 
again and Miss Carey was engaged to survey 
typical county jails. 

Appropriation for the Navy. Mr. Meyer ex- 
plained to the Board that conditions which have 
prevailed during the last few years continue and 
that the Navy needs $6,000 for another year, 
especially for the salaries of two experienced 
field representatives. The sum of $6,000 was 
appropriated from War Funds. 

Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial A ppro- 
priation. The Board approved the President’s 
acceptance of the grant by the Trustees of the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, namely: 
“That the sum of $10,000 be, and it hereby is 
appropriated to the American Library Associa- 
tion, to be used as a fund against which foreign 
libraries may draw in the purchase of American 
books and periodicals, under such regulations 
as the Association may establish”; and the ap- 
pointment of H. M. Lydenberg, W. W. Bishop, 
J. T. Gerould and A. H. B. Meyer as the com- 
mittee to administer the fund. 

Committee on Ethics of Librarianship. Presi- 
dent Utley having reported that there had been 
difficulty in getting people to serve on the Ethics 
Committee, the appointment of which had been 
authorized at a previous meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board, the matter was referred to the in- 
coming President and Executive Board. 

Committee on Committees. The statement of 
the “Functions of A. L. A. Committees,” pres- 
ented by the Committee on Committees was ap- 
proved.* 

Ways and: Means Committee. The Com- 
mittee’s Report and the attorney’s opinion on 
certain questions raised were read to the Board. 
The Secretary was instructed to ask the attorney’s 
opinion on the question: Are we really in- 
corporated under the laws of Massachusetts when 
we do not hold our annual meetings in that 
Commonwealth? 

Statement about Organization of A. L. A. 
The Ways and Means Committee was requested 


*Annual Reports, page 21. 











to prepare a statement about the organization 
of the American Library Association to be used 
with other statements about the A. L. A. and its 
needs, with the understanding that such state. 
ment is to be approved by the Board before be. 
ing published and distributed. 

Perpetual Members. Dr. Andrews, in response 
to a request, suggested the possibility of creating 
a permanent membership which would enable 
friends of a (deceased) librarian to provide a 
contribution to the Endowment Fund which 
would keep the name of the (deceased) librarian 
on the permanent roll of the Association. It 
was suggested that this matter be passed on with- 
out recommendation to the Fiftieth Anniversary 
Committee. 

Suggestion for a United States Bureau of 
Libraries. The Committee on Federal and State 
Relations was requested by the Board to draft 
a bill for a bureau of Libraries in the proposed 
Department of Education, to be submitted to the 
Council at its meeting in December, 1923. 

Inexpensive Editions. A communication from 
a Committee on Books in Chain Stores appointed 
by the Pacific Northwest Library Association 
was presented to the Board. An attractive ten 
cent edition of “Treasure Island,” published by 
Sears, was exhibited to the Board. The Board 
authorized the appointment of a Committee on 
Reprints and Inexpensive Editions especially as 
distributed thru chain stores and similar agen- 
cies. 

County Library Specialist. The following 
resolution adopted by the County Library Round 
Table was read to the Board: Resolved, That 
the Executive Board be asked to consider the 
addition of a county library specialist to the 
staff at the Headquarters of the Association. 
After sympathetic discussion, it was agreed that 
the matter be taken under advisement until such 
time as the Association is able to finance a 
county library specialist at Headquarters. 

Proposed Regional Conference. A communi- 
cation from Dr. Shearer, President of the New 
York Library Association, suggesting the possi- 
bility of an A. L. A. regional conference in con- 
nection with the New York State meeting at 
Silver Bay in the week of September 3 to 8 was 
filed pending action by library associations of 
adjacent states. 

Next Place of Meeting. Communications 
from various cities were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Board and it was suggested that it 
would be appropriate to consider the advisability 
of holding a Conference in the Northeastern part 
of the United States (or in Canada) in 1924, in 
the Northwest in 1925 and in Philadelphia in 
1926. The invitations from Providence were 
especially discussed. The Program Committee 
was instructed to investigate possibilities, 
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A. L. A. Sections 


Agricultural Libraries Section 


HE Agricultural Libraries Section held its 

two sessions April 24, with Henry O, Sever- 
ance, librarian of the University of Missouri, 
presiding. The first paper, Standardizing 
Agricultural Publications,” was read by Mar- 
garet Gallaway, of the Arkansas Agricultural 
College. Miss Gallaway exhibited examples of 
bulletins from the state agricultural experiment 
stations and the United States Department of 
Agriculture, which were irregular in size and 
shape and which had the series number, the title 
and the date irregularly placed or obscured by 
illustrations on the cover. Miss Gallaway had 
formulated a set of recommendations regarding 
these matters, which she read. 

Her paper was discussed with interest, and it 
was agreed that it was desirable to have the 
library represented on the publication committee 
whenever possible. A committee was appointed 
by the chair to consider the recommendations 
made in Miss Gallaway’s paper and to draw up 
a resolution. 

“Training the College Freshman in the Use 
of the Library,” was read by Fanny Dunlap, 
reference librarian at the University of Illinois. 
Miss Dunlap said in part: “The activities of 
our agricultural graduates are diverse. Those 
who become teachers, or leaders in extension 
activities must be able to direct others to in- 
formation, and to co-operate with librarians. 
Those who go into research work can accom- 
plish little without access to the literature of the 
subject. Those who go back to the farm are 
seriously handicapped unless they have acquired 
the habit and know the means of obtaining the 
latest and best information in their lines.” Miss 
Dunlap showed that many high school libraries 
offer little to supplement the text-book, and that 
therefore the transition from high school to col- 
lege involves re-adjustment in method of study 
and in range of material used. The student who 
receives some instruction in the use of the library 
at the very beginning of his course is at a great 
advantage over the one who fails to receive it. 
This training is necessarily elementary in the 
brief time that can be given to it. Its objective 
is to secure a working knowledge of the tools 
by means of which a library’s resources are 
made available, to make a study of the most 
used reference material, to secure accuracy and 
good form in recording references, to give some 
training in compiling bibliographies and to 
guide the student to some realization of the li- 
brary’s place in his program and what he may 
expect of it. 





Mr. Severance then gave Miss Lacy an oppor- 
tunity to present a statement sent by Claribel 
R. Barnett relative to the Oberly Memorial, as 
follows: “Eunice Rockwood Oberly was Libra- 
rian of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture from 
1908 to the time of her death in 1921. Her 
achievements during these years were notable. 
Among the outstanding ones was the compiling 
of a subject catalog of phytopathological litera- 
ture and a list of the literature of plant diseases 
published in Phytopathology from June 1914 to 
December 1920. There are many other achieve- 
ments which could be mentioned but the greatest 
of all, in the professional line, was the relation 
she succeeded in establishing between the scien- 
tists of the Bureau and the Library. It would 
be difficult to find anywhere a library which lies 
closer to the heart of the whole work of an 
institution than the one which she built up, the 
service of which is considered indispensable to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. The reason she 
was able to bring about this relationship was 
because she had an enduring vision of the pos- 
sibilities of service to science which were open 
to librarians, She was aflame with a desire to 
find the truth and that being the quest of science, 
she found her place in its service. 

“When she died, after only a few days illness, 
on November 5, 1921, the shock to her friends 
and co-workers, scientists and librarians, was 
very great. The first reaction was a desire to 
do something and contributions of money for 
flowers poured in. From the char force to 
world renowned scientists it came, without soli- 
citation, until the amount was so great that it 
did not seem right to spend so much in so perish- 
able a memorial and thus within a few hours 
of her death the thought of a living memorial 
was born. The sum of money being turned over 
to the A. L. A. for administration is the result. 
It is literally the spontaneous expression of the 
feeling among those who knew her that the 
dynamic forces she set in motion by her living 
must be permanently applied to the realization 
of her ideal. 

“In view of her own bibliographical contribu- 
tions and her appreciation of the possibilities 
inherent in this form of service the Committee 
has decided to let the memorial to her take the 
form of a cash prize to the amount of the annual 
or biennial interest on the money given by her 
friends, to be awarded to the compiler of the 
best bibliography of the year in the field of agri- 
culture or the natural sciences. 

“At the request of the original committee the 
American Library Association has accepted the 
administration of this fund amounting to $1,000, 
and has appointed a permanent standing com- 
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mittee, consisting of the following: C. R. Bar- 
nett, Chairman, librarian, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; Mary K. Bryan, Bureau of Plant 
Industry; Erwin F. Smith, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; Mary E. Hazeltine, director, Wisconsin 
Library School; W. W. Bishop, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; E. D. Tweedell, assistant 
librarian, John Crerar Library; Mary G. Lacy, 
librarian, Bureau of Agricultural Economics.” 

At the second session Charles H. Brown spoke 
on the “Relation of Agricultural Library Exten- 
sion to the Work of the Public Library Commis- 
sion.” He said that there was need for co-opera- 
tion between the various agencies doing library 
extension work and that in his judgmeent some 
clearly defined division of the field was neces- 
sary, as a preliminary step. He proposed that 
a committee be appointed from the Agricultural 
Libraries Section, to co-operate with representa- 
tives of the other agencies doing state wide ex- 
tension work to consider and report on the fields 
to be covered by the different agencies. On the 
suggestion of the chairman Mr. Brown made a 
motion to that effect, which was carried. 

The chair then asked for the report of the 
committee appointed to formulate a resolution 
in regard to standardizing agricultural publica- 
tions. The resolution as drawn by the commit- 
tee was read by Miss Lacy as follows: “Re- 
solved, that the Agricultural Libraries Section 
of the A. L. A., realizing that a standard size 
and shape of bulletin and circular publication 
and a uniform presentation of the information 
in regard to place, date, series, and number are 
highly desirable, wish to make the following rec- 
ommendations to the Agricultural Editors Asso- 
ciation and to the Deans and Publication com- 
mittees of the agricultural colleges: 

1. All publications in series of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the agricultural colleges 
and the agricultural experiment stations should be 
uniform in size and shape. The title, place of 
publication, date and series number should be 
clearly printed in a place reserved for the purpose 
and should not be obscured by illustrations and 
cover design. This reserved space could be on 
the front cover or the back, but it should be 
scrupulously kept for the purpose and the corre- 
sponding space always used. 

2. The title of the bulletin should be repeated on the 
top of each right hand page, and the series number 
on each left hand page. 

3. Inasmuch as these publications are invaluable for 
reference and exchange purposes and should be 
permanently preserved it is believed that the li- 
brary of each institution should be represented on 
the publications board of the institution. 

4. It is further recommended that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each state agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station. 

The motion was passed. Mr. Brown then 

moved that: “Inasmuch as there are various dis- 
crepancies in the sizes, placing of series num- 


bers, etc., of the various publications ot the 
State experiment stations and the state colleges 
of agriculture, it is respectfully recommended 
to the Honorable, the Secretary of Agriculture 
that he designate the Librarian of the Depart- 
ment or one of her assistants to attend the meet- 
ing of the Agricultural Editors Association to 
be held in New Brunswick, New Jersey, in order 
to discuss uniformity for serial publications. It 
is further resolved that whoever is designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture be hereby au- 
thorized to represent the Agricultural Libraries 
Section.” The motion was unanimously carried 
Mr. Severence was re-elected chairman and Miss 
Lacy secretary. 
Mary G. Lacy, Secretary. 


Catalog Section 


HE Catalog Section of the American Library 

Association met in three sessions. Helen B. 
Sutliff of Stanford University Library (Cal.), 
was chairman for the first two and Grace Hill 
of Kansas City presided at the third. 

The first session was largely devoted to Mar- 
garet Mann’s splendid report on reorganization, 
which included brief reports of each of the re- 
gional meetings held during the year at St. Paul, 
New Haven, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Boston, Ann Arbor and Washington and ended 
with six definite recommendations and_ three 
additional suggestions. Chief among the recom- 
mendations were the revision of our plan of 
organization; representation on the A. L. A, 
council; the sanction of the Catalog Section to 
the holding of regional meetings, and the adop- 
tion of six simple rules for affiliated groups. 

The plan of organization was revised by a 
committee and adopted by the Section. The 
chief additions were: 


Article 2. All persons interested in problems of 
cataloging and classification shall be eligible for 
membership. 

Article 8. Regional groups composed of at least 


ten members may become affiliated with the Catalog 
Section by conforming to the following regulations: 

(a) Each affiliated group to have its own officers, 
select its own boundaries and determine its own 
membership dues. 

(b) Membership in the groups to be open to all 
catalogers and all persons interested in cata- 
loging. 

(c) One meeting, at least, to be held each year and 
this to precede the Annual Meeting of the Cata- 
log Section. 

(d) Each group to send a report of its meeting or 
meetings to the Chairman of the Catalog Sec- 
tion at least two months before the annual 
meeting of the A. L, A. 

Article 9. An Advisory Council may be formed of 
one representative from each affiliated group. The 
duties of the Advisory Council shall. be to offer 
recommendations to the Executive Committee of the 
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Catalog Section at the annual conference of the 
A. L. A. 

Article 10. The annual dues of the Catalog Section 
shall be 50 cents, payable to the Secretary at or prev- 
ious to the annual meeting. 

Representation on the A, L. A. council was taken 
care of by the amendment to the A. L. A. constitution 
providing such representation. 

The three suggestions were: (1) that a com- 
mittee to consider a directory of catalogers be 
appointed; (2) a committee to confer with the 
A. L. A. committees on catalog rules and classi- 
fication, looking toward the transfer of this work 
to the Catalog Section; and (3) that the report 
of the reorganization committee be turned over 
to the incoming officers. All were acted upon 
favorably. Ellen M. Chandler, Buffalo, was 
made chairman of the committee to consider a 
directory, and J. C. M. Hanson, Chicago, a com- 
mittee of one for the second suggestion, reported 
that he had made arrangements whereby the 
chairman of the A. L. A. committees named 
would be a member of the Catalog Section. 

T. F. Currier, Harvard University Library, in 
a letter, suggested that catalogers of different 
types of libraries meet separately and urged that 
the Catalog Section again tackle the situation at 
the Library of Congress. This resulted in the 
passage of a resolution to the effect that the 
Catalog Section urge that the assistants in the 
Library of Congress and other government in- 
stitutions engaged in bibliographical work be so 
classified under the new law that resulting sal- 
aries shall be sufficient not only to retain the 
workers now there but permit the acquirement 
of new assistants. Aksel G. S. Josephson, John 
Crerar Library, sent a paper entitled, “A Note 
on the Cataloging Situation” which was read by 
J. B. Childs. Mr. Josephson stressed the idea 
that cataloging is an occupation for men and 
women with a scientific bent of mind and urged 
that the Catalog Section raise the standard of 
the cataloger, since the claim of librarians to be 
members of a learned profession mainly rests on 
the work of the catalogers. 

The second session was divided between topics 
of interest to university and public libraries. 
The first three concerned the cataloging of spe- 
cial collections. The Hoover war library of 
Stanford University, California, was the subject 
of a comprehensive paper prepared by Nina 
Almond and read by Miss Sutliff. E. W. Wink- 
ler gave an excellent description of the unusual 
Southwestern history collection at the University 


of Texas. It is made up of the local Texas cot- 


lection, the Southern history collection, and the 
Mexican collection. For the second collection 
alone there is an endowment of $125,000 called 
the Littlefield fund. In addition more- than 
$30,000 in cash has been given by Major Little- 
field. The Mexican collection is the library of 





Garcia purchased in 1921. The Flach collection 
of French history at the University of Missouri, 
including interesting experiences in the catalog- 
ing of the collection, was presented by Florence 
B. Currie. It is a collection of 6,000 books and 
pamphlets purchased at a total cost of $2,600. 

Miss Jim P. Matthews, University of Okla- 
homa, discussed the maker and user of the cata- 
log in a well prepared paper. 

The cataloger and the proper relations of the 
catalog department with other departments of the 
library was the topic of a paper by Bess Stewart, 
Carnegie Library, Oklahoma City. The idea was 
brought out that the catalog department is the 
center of the whole library and its use is one of 
the first things taught the modern school child. 
Mrs. J. T. Jennings, St. Paul, presented new 
ideas. concerning departmental staff meetings, 
with special reference to the catalog department. . 

The third session was a Round Table for pub- 
lic library catalogers. 

A paper on problems of administration, pre- 
pared by Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis, and read 
by Ethel Barry, treated co-operation with other 
departments; arrangement of room and tools; 
arrangement and grading of work; elimination 
of unnecessary detail, and factors which make 
for individual and departmental efficiency. 

Adelaide Evans, Detroit, and Mary Burnham, 
Buffalo, explained how the union shelf list had 
been abolished in those city libraries, or rather, 
why they never had such a list. A letter from 
Sophie K. Hiss, of Cleveland, brought out the 
disadvantages of such a plan, particularly for 
systems different from Detroit and Buffalo where 
local conditions seem to favor the no union shelf 
list idea. 

Cataloging foreign language collections was 
discussed by Clarissa Brocure, St. Louis, and by 
representatives from Monneapolis, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and Boston. A brief paper telling of the 
Seattle method was also presented. 

After some discussion, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas: Catalogers of public and other libraries 
are having great difficulty in cataloging foreign books 
not using Roman characters, owing to lack of proper 
aids, we of the Cataloging Section of the A. L. A. do 
urgently request the A. L, A. Publishing Board to 
publish such lists itself, or, if this is not possible, to 
use its influence in having such lists published by the 
Bureau of Foreign Information Service or some other 
organization or firm, These lists in the more unfamiliar 
languages to include all information needed in order- 
ing and cataloging, and giving the D. C. classification, 
full author, name, and transliterated and translated 
title, as well as publisher and price. 

Officers for the coming year are: Chairman, 
Sophie K. Hiss, Cleveland, Ohio; secretary, 
Bertha Schneider, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Rutu WALLACE, Secretary. 
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Children’s Librarians Section 


WO regular sessions and a full business 

meeting occupied the attention of the chil- 
dren’s librarians, with Elva S. Smith, chairman, 
presiding. 

The general topic of the first session was the 
librarian and the community, which was dis- 
cussed in four papers: “The Place of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarian in the Community,” by Anna 
P. Mason of St. Louis; “The Library and the 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Theatre,” by 
Adele H. Maze of Oak Park, IIl.; “What the 
Library Means to the Public School,” by Orton 
Lowe, director of English, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; “The Rural 
Child: Our New Responsibility,” by Georgia G. 
McAfee of Evansville, Ind. 

The second session continued the discussion 
of the school and the library for one paper, that 
of Faith E. Smith of Los Angeles on “The Effect 
of the Present Development of School Libraries 
on Library Children’s Rooms.” The remainder 
of the meeting was devoted to books and read- 
ing. “Better books for Children and Young 
People,” by Emily P. Street of the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company; “The Children’s Librarian 
as a Book Buyer,” by Alice I. Hazeltine of St. 
Louis, printed in this number of the Liprary 
JourNAL and “Influencing the Reading of Chil- 
dren,” by Eva G. Leslie of Cleveland. The 
last event of the morning was the presentation 
of the John Newbery medal for the “most distin- 
guished contribution to the literature of children 
during 1922” to Hugh Lofting for his “Voyages 
of Doctor Dolittle.” 

The committees on book production, book 
evolution and book selection made full reports, 
and a constructive program of work was made 
for the coming year. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Lillian Smith, Toronto, 
Canada; vice-chairman, Louise P Latimer, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary, Helen Martin, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; treasurer, Grace L. Aldrich, 
Madison, Wis. 

Mary A. Ayres, Acting Secretary. 


College and Reference Section 


BOUT ninety attended the session of the 

College and Reference Section held the 
afternoon of April 25, with W. E. Henry of the 
University of Washington as chairman and E. D. 
Tweedell of the John Crerar Library acting as 
secretary. 

H. M. Lydenberg for the Committee on the 
Union List of Serials reported that previous to 
this meeting they had received nineteen sub- 
scriptions and eight more during the sessions, 


with a prospect of two in addition. A total of 
forty is needed. The committee is willing to 
have payment made in any manner desired by 
the subscribing libraries. 

Andrew Keogh repored as chairman of the 
committee appointed last year to make a survey 
of universities with the view of determining the 
status of university libraries and the most ad- 
vantageous location for a school of advanced 
librarianship. The Carnegie Corporation has 
given the committee a grant to pursue the work, 
and the hope was expressed that the results 
would be published. The Committee of Five 
would have the advantage of this work. 

Mr. Gerould reported that his committee on 
regional grouping of libraries for co-ordinating 
the purchase of expensive reference sets hoped 
to establish three major centers, geographically 
located, and to secure a survey of the resources 
thru sectional co-operation or in some othet 
manner. 

Angus Fletcher of the British Library of In- 
formation, 44. Whitehall Street, New York, ex- 
plained the work of this bureau, which is under 
the British Foreign Office, and which was 
established primarily to furnish information to 
the Embassy and consulates. The library is 
anxious to furnish information about available 
publications, and in many cases is able to loan 
the desired documents. 

John E. Goodwin, librarian of the University 
of Texas, described the special collections in this 
library. The Littlefield collection was estab- 
lished in 1914 to build up a library for the 
full and impartial study of the South and its 
part in American History. Main emphasis has 
been laid on the period from 1830 to 1876, The 
collection is well endowed. The John Henry 
Wrenn, the George A. Aitkin and the Albert A. 
Bieber collections are special acquisitions of 
the English resources of the library. The 
Genaro Garcia collection, recently purchased in 
Mexico City, deals mainly with Mexican litera- 
ture and is especially rich in basic materials. 

Grace Barnes, reference librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, reported on the extension 
service of this library. In co-operation with 
the University Extension Division the service 
has made up 276 packages on ten debating 
topics, which are loaned thruout the state. 
Traveling libraries of books on agricultural 
topics are loaned to farm advisers and to in- 
dividuals. 

A paper by Louis R. Wilson of the University 
of North Carolina on the extension service of 
this university was read by F. L. D. Goodrich. 
Its primary purpose is to supplement the in- 
struction offered by the university thru several 
of its schools and its Division of Extension, 
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but it does not contemplate the more general 
service of the library commission. It works 
thru the women’s clubs, outlining programs and 
furnishing reference material. Thru the Com- 
munity Drama Service a list of plays has been 
prepared with full descriptions and acting direc- 
tions, and the plays as well are loaned. 

Earl N. Manchester presented a paper on 
problems of space distribution in college and 
university libraries. In a very interesting man- 
ner he developed the many difficulties in the 
way of standardization, presenting, however, 
certain definite ideas such as seats in the 
reading rooms for 10 per cent of the university 
population, and 25 per cent for growth in stock 
storage. Discussion developed the very great 
need for information. It was voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed on standardization of build- 
ing needs for college and university libraries. 

The section also voted to reorganize under a 
constitution which provides for closer affiliation 
with the A. L. A., the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion being treasurer of the section. The follow- 
ing officers were appointed: Chairman, Edward 
D. Tweedell, John Crerar Library; secretary, 
James P. McMillen, Washington University; 
directors, Earl N. Manchester, University of 
Kansas; Isadore G. Mudge, Columbia Univers- 
ity; Alice S. Wyman, University of Alabama. 

'  _Epwarp D. TWEEDELL, Acting Secretary. 


Lending Section 


HERE was stringency, stimulation and sym- 

pathy packed in the program of the Lending 
Section, and a literary flavor which will be last- 
ing. Discussion followed each paper, and so 
large was the crowd attending that many were 
turned away from the Business Men’s League in 
the morning, and the Auditorium Theatre had to 
be procured for the afternoon’s program. Marie 
L. Fisher, of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 
presided. 

Pearl I. Field of the Chicago Public Library 
invited her hearers to take notice of the faded 
and frayed edges after the peak of the year had 
been reached, and to see whether a schedule pro- 
viding some time away from the public could 
not be arranged for those who were most closely 
in contact with them. The discussion that fol- 
lowed showed that 41 hours constitute an average 
week in most, libraries. 

Waller I. Bullock, brought out new methods 
of dealing with an old evil in her paper on 
“Libraries and the Delinquent Borrower.” The 
force of law and the police force were used 
effectively in some places, and in one city, an 
understanding between the school and the library 
had been effected, whereby no diploma was given 


to any student who had wilfully retained any 
book from the public library. 

Zaidee Brown’s paper on “Stimulating Read- 
ing: The Staff and the Public” suffered no loss 
in the reading by Forrest Spaulding of Gaylord 
Bros. The staff has been stimulated to read, in 
some libraries, by book reviews, which are given 
at the staff meetings. A list of popular titles 
for adults, to contain fiction and non-fiction, is 
in the making by Miss Brown. 

There was a breeziness in the message Lloyd 
W. Josselyn brought to the Lending Section, 
thru his “What an Assistant Can Do to Better 
Library Service.” The salient thought was sales- 
manship, with books taking the place of goods, 
and sympathy and courtesy cultivated as the 
necessary assets to attract customers. His paper 
prompted many stories, one of a borrower, who, 
having failed to bring his card, said “My name 
has been registered here twenty years.” The 
assistant looked up the rules and said, “The 
rules don’t say anything about being a borrower 
for twenty years,” so permission to take the 
book was withheld. 

The contribution of Charles B. Shaw, libra- 
rian of the North Carolina College for Women, 
was “Some of the Outstanding Essayists Of the 
Present Day,” presented in a delightfully droll 
manner, which made his audience familiar with 
the “loose sally” of such minds as A. A. Milne, 
Charles S, Brooks, William McFee, Christopher 
Morley, and E. V. Lucas. The calling of his 
audience’s attention to Marion Horton’s “View- 
points in Essays” was his compensation for the 
omission of many essayists of note. 

“Poetry and Parody of the Year” was capably 
handled by Marilla Waite Freeman, The 
moderns were all given a place and a voice in 
her paper, from Edwin Arlington Robinson to 
Vachel Lindsey. Her subject was large and her 
handling of it was comprehensive. 

“The Novels of the Past Two Years” had a 
place on the program. Edith Tobitt of Omaha 
gave the palm to “Growth of the Soil” and 
“Ditte.” Approaching them in value were “The 
World’s Illusion,” “The Judge,” “Youth and the 
Bright Medusa,” and “Coquette.” This paper 
prepared the way for Mary U. Rothrock’s “Cen- 
sorship of Fiction in a Public Library,” which 
appears in full in the Liprary JourNAL for May 
15. A motion was finally carried that Miss Roth- 
rock’s paper be called to the attention of the 
Council with a view to giving it to the press. 

On motion of Mr. Gaillard, the Secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot for Pearl I. Field 
of Chicago for chairman of the Section, Beatrice 
Prall, Little Rock, vice-chairman, and Jane P. 
Hubbell, Rockford (Ill.), secretary-treasurer. 

Nora Crimins, Secretary pro tem. 
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School Libraries Section 


op UESBAY, April 24th, was School Libraries 
Day at the Hot Springs Conference and the 
designation of this the first day of the meeting 
is recognition of the importance of school libra- 
ries in the professional program. The plans for 
the section meeting were made by the chairman, 
Harriet A. Wood and the order of the day 
was a general session of school librarians in the 
morning followed by group meetings of the 
Elementary Schools, the High Schools, and the 
Normal Schools Round Tables; and in the after- 
noon a second session of these group meetings 
followed by a final general meeting of the 
section as a whole. 

At the first meeting of the section four topics 
of general interest to school librarians were 
chosen: “Training the Teacher-Librarian,” by 
Susie Lee Crumley, “A Public Librarian’s View- 
point,” by Joseph L. Wheeler, “Library In- 
struction in Schools,” by Clara E. Howard and 
“School Library Plans and Equipment,” by 
Sarah C. N. Bogle. Miss Bogle was not able to 
attend the meeting and her paper will be printed 
in full later in the Lisrary JourNAL. A sugges- 
tion of a service the section might render the 
profession was made by Mr. Wheeler, that is 
the reducing to print of the technique of the lab- 
oratory use of books in school teaching. 

The Elementary Schools Round Table was 
presided over by Janet Jerome. The morning 
session was given over to the discussion of spe- 
cial features of school work as illustrated in 
five libraries. The work in Evansville, Ind., 
was reported by Georgia G. McAfee, in St. Louis 
by Alice I. Hazeltine, in New Orleans by Henry 
M. Gill, in Minneapolis by Mary W. Tawney, 
and in Jacksonville, Florida, by Clara B. 
Josselyn. Interesting developments in these 
cities were brought out, as for example the 
weekly library survey made in each grade in 
Evansville, the combination of elementary school 
and community library in St. Louis, and special 
methods of keeping in touch with teachers in 
Jacksonville where the personnel is constantly 
changing. The afternoon session was devoted 
to practical problems of administration and co- 
operation, with papers by Waller I. Bullock of 
Pittsburgh, Faith E. Smith of Los Angeles, Mary 
A. Ayres of Kansas City, and Miss Engle of 
Philadelphia. 

The two sessions of the High Schools Round 
Table, under the ‘direction of the Chairman, 
Frances O’Connell were given to the discussion 
of methods of “Socializing the Library” and of 
“Book Lists and Teaching the Use of the Li- 
brary.” Howard B. Sohn in his paper, “A Call 
to Service” emphasized how much remains for 
librarians to do in order that school libraries 


may come up to a place commensurate with the 
other departments of the highly developed edu- 
cational system. A. B. Hill, superintendent of 
public instruction of Little Rock, in speaking of 
“Methods used to convince architects of the 
needs of adequate library provision,” stated that 
planning a school library should not be left to 
an architect, nor to a school man unless he 
knows something of building and architecture 
and can be sent to learn something about libra- 
ries. Adeline Zachert enumerated and illustrated 
many things that may be done to interest school 
authorities in the value and needs of the library 
and points to the hundreds of libraries now 
functioning as vital factors in schools all over 
the country as evidence of the fact that school 
administrators will listen with interest to aims 
and plans and that they will act with wisdom 
and generosity in realizing the highest ideals 
of library service in schools. Mary E. Hall 
answered the question of how the school library 
can stimulate civic pride and proper knowledge 
of community privileges and problems, by tell- 
ing of the methods used in some of the outstand- 
ing high school libraries of the country. The 
work done in these libraries is based on the 
methods employed in the Newark Public Library 
by John Cotton Dana. In discussion of the ad- 
visability of combining a public branch library 
with a high school library, Purd B. Wright an- 
swered from his experience in Kansas City that 
it is a satisfactory plan if a separate entrance to 
the library is provided, 

Taking up the subject of book lists at the 
afternoon session Zora Shields, in stating “What 
Constitutes a Well-balanced High School Li- 
brary,” divided the question of book purchas- 
ing into five purposes: To supply books worn 
or withdrawn, to furnish duplicates needed to 
make library service adequate, to give new books 
requested by teachers, to provide material to 
fill in the weak, inadequate spots in the library 
and finally to bring to the child books that 
arouse interest and will send him away from 
high school loving to read. Emily Kemp in her 
talk on the best means of book selection for 
a high school library warned against the 
“camouflaged” book with its exquisite pictures— 
books abounding in up-to-the-minute slang and 
books of exaggerated and sensational treatment. 
Susie Lee Crumley lead a discussion of the 
novels of 1920-1921 suitable for high school. 
Two other subjects of great interest, calling for 
discussion ended the program, namely the ques- 
tion “Should the high school library encourage 
departmental collections,” by Abbie Crane and 
teaching high school pupils the use of the li- 
brary, by Pearl Durst. 

Owing to the absence of Helen A. Ganser, 
Anna V. Jennings acted as chairman of the 
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Normal Schools Round Table. The morning 
session had for its topic “Instruction.” Ruth 
Tobey took up the subject of formal instruction 
for the normal school students and Mrs. Elsie 
R. Pine told of library instruction in grades 
and high schools as demonstrated in schools of 
practice of the Kansas State Teacher’s College 
of Emporia. Lulu Bice brought out in her 
paper on the training course for teacher-libra- 
rians in school library administration, that what 
is really needed is a law requiring every school 
superintendent to employ a_teacher-librarian 
if there is not already in his library a trained 
librarian. Ward Edwards expressed his opinion 
that the course in children’s literature is the 
most important of all English courses. Espec- 
jally in this course should be avoided the 
danger in all normal school courses, that of 
making too much of method. Another essential 
is to keep the view-point of the child and to 
realize that children “dwell in a mythological 
age and are not the contemporaries of their 
parents.” Anna V. Jennings recounted a num- 
ber of ways in which to secure guidance of 
recreational reading. Following up Miss Jen- 
nings’ suggestion of talks in chapel, Ruth Ely, 
after having discussed new books useful to 
teachers, told of her success in calling attention 
to older books by introducing them in chapel, 
talks on general topics such as “The gentle art 
of conversing,” or “Literature and the movies.” 
Grace Palmer gave various methods of handling 
books reserved for reference, the most widely 
used being the practice of marking reserve books 
by using in them colored book slips. The re- 
maining time of the round table period was given 
over to a discussion of a “Measuring Stick for 
Normal School Libraries” printed in the LripRARY 
JournaL for May 15 and a report of progress 
by Willis H. Kerr, ending with a strong appeal 
to librarians to make more use of the measuring 
stick and to present it to their presidents. 
Officers for 1923-1924 are: Chairman, Ade- 
line Zachert, director of school libraries, depart- 
ment of Education, Harrisburg, Pa.; vice-chair- 
man, Annie Cutter, Director of Children’s De- 
partment, Public Library, Cleveland, O.; secre- 
tary-treasurer (under the amended constitution 
elected for a term of two years) Sylvia Oakley, 
High School Librarian, South Bend, Ind.; Ele- 
mentary Schools Round Table Chairman: Edith 
Moon, Extension Librarian, Public Library, 
Evanston, I1l.; High School Round Table Chair- 
man: May Ingles, Technical High School Li- 
brary, Omaha, Neb.; Nermal- School Round 
Table Chairman: Ruth Ely, Librarian State 
Teachers College Library, Duluth, Minn. 
Susie Lee CRUMLEY, 
Vice Chairman and Acting Secretary. 


Trustees Section 


NE of the most interesting sections of the 

entire conference was that of the trustees, 
the sessions of which were held on April 25, 
and presided over by Mrs. Elizabeth Claypool 
Earl, of Muncie, Ind., the chairman. Ques- 
tions of vital importance to library operation 
and library activities as seen from the viewpoint 
of trustees were discussed at length and in a 
friendly, co-operative spirit! Among the 
speakers who contributed to the morning and 
afternoon programs were Alfred D. Mason, 
Memphis; Mrs. F. D. Adams, Miama, Okla.; 
Mrs. Edith Brown Baillie, Shreveport, La.; 
Chalmers Hadley, Denver; Samuel H. Ranck, 
Grand Rapids; F. Ella Wright, Hot Springs; 
E. Lashley, Tulsa, Okla.; William J. Hamilton, 
Gary, Ind.; and Rabbi A. B. Rhine, Hot Springs. 

In the evening the trustees section joined 
with the League of Library Commissions in a 
general session, when President Utley gave his 
address. The outstanding feature of this ses- 
sion was the stirring address delivered by Alvin 
M. Owsley, National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion. (See Liprary JournAL for May 
15, p. 484.) Mrs. Earl presided. 

The first subject dealt with at the morning 
session was: “Is the Librarian the Chief Execu- 
tive of the Library?” to which Edith Brown 
Baillie responded. She declared that the li- 
brarian was as the arrow, with a direct aim, 
possessing technical knowledge which trustees 
could not possibly have; but the trustees were 
as the bow, by means of which the arrow 
achieved its final goal. 

Clear, comprehensive and illuminating was 
the address from Alfred D. Mason, of Memphis, 
on “What are the Duties of a Trustee?” Mr. 
Mason made it very clear that the first duty of 
a trustee was to see that the public got its 
money’s worth from the library, and that every 
facility should be afforded the public toward 
that end. Every librarian should have a passion 
for circulation, as only by circulation could 
books be got into the homes and the hearts of 
the people. Trustees should see that branch 
libraries are within easy walking distance of all 
citizens, and these branches should be on cen- 
tral thorofares where the crowd passes by. Mr. 
Mason, in the absence of Mrs. Perry of Houston 
also dealt with the question of how trustees 
should select their librarian. 


The questions of what a trustee should know 
about libraries and what a trustee should read 
were discussed by Chalmers Hadley, who briefly 
cited some of the features of internal manage- 
ment and arrangement with which trustees 
should be familiar. In order to meet all com- 
ment and all criticism, trustees should know 
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about pay collections, book lists, closed collec- 
tions, library policies in general, library work 
in sections of the country other than their own, 
and how libraries are supported elsewhere. 
Especially, according to Mr. Hadley, should 
trustees know something about the average 
salary paid for library work, what makes for 
happiness in library work, and what are the 
compensations of that work. Qualities of morale 
between the staff and the librarian, the staff and 
the board, should be at all times understood by 
trustees, whose business it was to find -out 
whether the library really did what it said it 
did. 

Questions as to library funds, manner of sup- 
port, methods of financing were discussed at 
length during the afternoon session. E. Lashley, 
of Tulsa, Oxla., talked on what was a practic- 
able standard of per capita expenditure and per 
capita service, emphasizing the truth that what- 
ever a community wanted hard enough it was 
willing to pay for. By reason of taxation—the 
only logical method of library support—every- 
one in the community had equal right to library 
service, and the purpose of the library was to 
reach those who had had little formal instrue- 
tion. Personality, enthusiasm, adequate pub- 
licity, special departments—all these entered 
into effective library service. 

William J. Hamilton, of Gary, Ind., dealt 
with questions of establishing a library and li- 
brary legislation, going into detail concerning 
the financial aspects. Mr. Mason was again a 
speaker on the subject of library programs, 
and the session closed with an inspiring address 
from Rabbi A. B. Rhine, of Hot Springs, on 
“What Use is Library Service Anyhow?” This 
address was the climax of the day sessions and 
held in it the far, clear-ringing note of idealism. 
To help the individual mould a life, even more 
than make a living, is the supreme work of the 
library. Rabbi Rhine offered a message to the 
trustees section that had not before been touched 
upon and his address came as a fitting close to 
a day of good things. 

Officers elected for the year 1923-24 are: 
Alfred D. Mason, president; Samuel H. Ranck, 
Grand Rapids, vice-president; Mrs. J. R. Dale, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 

Etta J. Reynops, Secretary. 


Professional Training Section 
PRESENTATION of the various types of 


training given in the public libraries ot 
the country had been planned by the chairman, 
Elva L. Bascom, as a basis for further discussion 
of the subject of the standardization of training- 
class courses and the possibility of securing 
library school credit for students whose qualli- 


fications permitted their entrance to any of the 
schvols. 

The subject of the training class in large 
libraries was opened by a paper on the ap- 
prentice courses in the Cleveland Public Library, 
written by Louise Prouty. The entire course 
consists of about sixty lectures in loan work, 
catalog records, book selection, reference work, 
and on the work of various departments. One 
of the many indirect benefits of the course is the 
arousing of the students ambition to go to a 
library school. This course is in no sense the 
equivalent of a library-school course. 

A partial exhibit of the curriculum of the 
training class in the Library Association of 
Portland sent by Ethel R. Sawyer, to supple- 
ment her paper on the correlation of library 
school and training class instruction printed in 
the Lrsrary JourNnAL for August, 1922, was de- 
scribed by Harriet P. Sawyer. Portland has a 
36 weeks’ course divided into three terms. In 
the first term 140 hours of lectures are followed 
by three weeks of practice, two in the library 
and one in a city bookstore. In the second term 
there are 139 hours of lectures and two weeks 
of practice work; in the third term, 136 lecture 
hours and 144 hours of practice work, carried 
on side by side. The courses covered are those 
in the one-year library school, with the addition 
of a “Survey of Literature” course, running thru 
the year. 

Rena Reese read a paper on training in me- 
dium-sized libraries, discussing the curriculum 
in the training classes and the desirability of 
attaining some degree of standardization, and 
using her course in the Denver Public Library 
for illustration. Denver gives 460 hours of lec- 
tures, with practice work during about half the 
23 weeks of training; and special emphasis is 
placed on the technical courses. “Book selec- 
tion is a difficult matter for the training class 
curriculum, as the training class pupils are never 
called upon to select books. This is one of the 
most valuable courses in the library schools and 
probably one to which most training classes 
make no approach as regards breadth and ful- 
ness.” 

The value of specialized courses for staffs 
composed largely of library-school graduates 
who wish to continue their studies in a system- 
atic way was shown in a report on the book- 
selection course in the Evansville (Ind.) Public 
Library, given by Georgie McAfee. The first sub- 
ject chosen was Sociology. Books recently added 
to the library are used as required reading, and 
the tests used in library schools applied. As a 
direct result the circulation in the 300’s showed 


a larger gain for the year than that in any other 


class. Literature was chosen for the next year, 
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but the study was interrupted in the middle of 
the year in order to make a special study of chil- 
dren’s books. 

Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan told of her expe- 
rience in El Paso, showing the necessity of 
carrying on a training class in a city whose isola- 
tion makes it difficult to get good assistants from 
outside, especially in the early days when sal- 
aries were low. Four or five high school girls 
were selected each year, two hours a week were 
spent in instruction in cataloging and reference 
work, and four hours a week in books and read- 
ing. Tests were given at the end of each month, 
and after six months there was a weeding out of 
the less promising pupils, and any special adapt- 
ability was given special attention. Twelve of 
these students have since gone to library schools. 

In opening the discussion of “Is a standard- 
ized curriculum possible?” the chairman read 
extracts from letters received from several li- 
brary school and training-class instructors who 
thought standardization desirable but that there 
‘were many obstacles, since all libraries did not 
train for the same purpose nor to the same ex- 
tent. These views were sustained in the informal 
discussion following. Mr. Walter remarking on 
the chaotic conditions of today said that stan- 
dardization would not demand uniformity of 
courses, and that it would be to the advantage of 
the higher courses in library schools if credit 
could be given for work done in the elementary 
subjects. Mr. Reece thought that training classes 
as feeders for the library school were relatively 
few. He suggested that training class directors 
address the Association of American Library 
Schools on this matter on which a committee 
is now working. Mr, Sherman spoke of the 
danger of leveling back from college demands 
to high school requirements, and of the fact that 
many training-class students will never go to 
library school. Miss Reese thought the training 
class directors would like to know what the 
schools expected of them; she believed in the 
practicability of examinations. 

William E. Henry in opening the discus- 
sion of the question, “Is library-school credit for 
standardized training-classes courses possible?” 
roughly differentiated the terms “apprentice 
class,” “training class” and “library school.” 
In the last there should be an educational pro- 
cess by which the student gains a comprehensive 
view of the thing itself and of the fundamental 
principles behind it. He felt that correlation 
of training class and library school courses could 
be accomplished, ought to be, but could not be 
now. Two preliminary steps were necessary: 
(1) standardization of that definite amount of 
instruction offered by all large training classes, 
measured in hours of instruction; (2) standard- 
ization of library school courses, so that school 


directors can give to training-class directors a 
definite statement of their demands. With the 
minimum requirement of both classes and 
schools in hand, a joint committee could deter- 
mine how the work can be dovetailed. Credit 
for courses or parts of courses may not release 
the student from full-time attendance, since other 
courses may demand his presence, but it may 
make it possible for the student to take an extra 
course or to do a special piece of work. 

Mr. Reece emphasized the distinction between 
course and curriculum, and said that a common 
denominator for the individual single course in 
both training class and library school should be 
insisted on. Dr. Shearer said library training 
is becoming more and more part of university 
work and that the university must evaluate li- 
brary courses along the line of other courses, 
and that giving credit for work done previously 
offers opportunity to do other things toward 
making this a learned profession. Mrs. Jen- 
nings reported that nine of the St. Paul training 
class students have been given credit for their 
course in place of one on the use of books and 
libraries, thus making it possible for them to 
take a cultural course instead; also that both 
the Albany and Illinois schools had given credit 
in certain cases. It was Miss Rathbone’s 
opinion that the question was quite different in 
the two-year and the one-year schools. To get 
a degree it was necessary to be in the school 
at least a year. The school acts as an employ- 
ment agency; in many cases the students come 
in order to get the backing of the school. It is 
not possible to recommend a student e. g. as a 
classifier unless the course had been taken in 
the school; an examination is not sufficient for 
recommendation. Mr. Walter felt that the stu- 
dent must accept the working of the law of 
compensation here; if he comes for what the 
school can give him, he must accept a few draw- 
backs; that the school could only refer back to 
the student’s training class for recommendation 
for courses taken there. Miss Hill asked if it 
would not be possible for those with experience 
to start on a higher level, thus making a division 
in the arrangement of courses. Mr. Henry 
(University of Chicago) suggested a provisional 
credit, requiring the student to take further 
courses, and in case of failure to lose the pro- 
visional credit. Miss Sutliff (Leland Stanford) 
thought that it desirable to accept credit for 
technical training so that time might be given 
to advanced work. Dr. Shearer remarked that 
colleges settled this matter twenty or twenty- 
five years ago; and thev now have their ac- 
crediting boards and are taking up the question 
of grading students according to individual 
ability in the same classes, so that the better 
students will not be held back. Miss Rathbone 
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said that the library schools can do nothing until 
the training classes present their standards and 
the schools can see what classes come up to 
these standards. 

On motion of Mr. Sherman, seconded by Mr. 
Reece, the chair appointed a committee to study 
standards for training classes and to report at 
the midwinter or the next annual meeting. The 
following committee was appointed: Marie 
Amna Newberry, chairman, Rena Reese and 
Ethel R. Sawyer. 

Officers for the coming year are: Rena Reese, 
chairman, Susie Lee Crumley, vice-chairman, 
Louise Prouty, secretary. 

AuicE I. HazeELTINE, Acting Secretary. 


Round Tables 


Hospital Libraries 


O speak very modestly one might say that 

this particular Round Table made something 
of a record for itself at the Hot Springs meeting. 
It registered its birth certificate, it celebrated its 
first legalized birthday party, and it took two 
well defined steps all in two mornings. The 
first of these steps took the form of a Resolution 
in these words: 

Be It Resolved that the Hospital Round Table of 
the 45th annual meeting of the A. L. A. submit a re- 
quest to the Executive Board asking them to communi- 
cate a request to the American College of Surgeons 
and the American College of Physicians to include in 
their respective reports on Hospital Standardization a 
recommendation to the effect that hospitals shall call 
on the public libraries of their communities to be re- 
sponsible for library service in such hospitals: 

Be It Further Resolved that the Executive Board 
appoint a committee to work out a unit plan of what 
may be expected in the term, adequate service, on a 
basis of 1000 beds in the terms of service and _ costs, 
to be forwarded with the first resolution to the re- 
spective secretaries of the American College of Sur- 
geons as well as that of Physicians. 

The second, also a resolution, concerned itself 
with approving further specialized training for 
the hospital librarian. This question has been 
discussed for many months by not a few hos- 
pital and institutional librarians, and the presi- 
dent of the Association of American Library 
Schools, as well as by various hospital people. 
Thus it was that much interest greeted a course 
of training as worked out by Dr. R. O. Beard 
of the College of Medicine of the University of 
Minnesota. The outline of this four years’ col- 
lege training was submitted to the second session 
of the Round Table. Its discussion among such 
varied specialists as the medical officer in charge 
of a psychopathic hospital, the head of a Univer- 
sity library, a member of the Executive Board, 
the head of the library work in the Veterans’ 
Bureau and others no less interested was usnally 
pertinent, adding force and prestige to its resolu- 





tion to back the establishing of such a course 
with the necessary amendments and additions. 
PerriE Jones, Secretary. 


County Libraries 


HE second annual meeting of the County 

Libraries Round Table, which had its in- 
ception at the Detroit conference in 1922, 
was held on the afternoon of April 2. In the 
absence of the chairman, Corinne Metz, Harriet 
C. Long of the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion presided. 

Della Northey of the Indiana Library Com- 
mission offered the following resolution, which 
was carried: 

Resolved: That the County Library Round 
Table request the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association to consider and, if it meets 
with its approval, to pass the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved: That the A. L. A. has viewed with 
great interest the growth of the county library 
system and wishes to express its belief that the- 
county is a logical unit of library service for 
most parts of the United States, and that the 
county library system is the solution of the 
library problem for country districts. 

A second resolution embodied the wish 
that A. L. A. Headquarters kave on its staff a 
county library specialist, and a memorial to that 
effect was presented to the Executive Board. 

Anna G. Hall, librarian of the Umatilla 
County Library, Pendleton, Oregon, was nom- 
inated for chairman. The nomination met with 
such unanimous approval that Grace Shellenber- 
ger moved the closing of the nominations. This 
motion was seconded and carried. 

Miss Askew brought back the unanimous ac- 
ceptance by the council of the resolution pre- 
sented to them by the County Libraries Round 
Table. 

The following papers were given: “Adequate 
Support for the County System,” by Gratia 
Countryman, Minneapolis Public Library; “Ser- 
vice to Schools Thru the County Library,” by 
Julia Babcock, Kern County Free Library, 
Bakersfield, Cal.; with others by Della Northey, 
of the Indiana Library Commission; T. Hardy, 
of the VanWert County Library, VanWert, Ohio, 
and Pearl Baldwin, Minnesota. 

HELENA S. LeFevre, Secretary. 


Library Buildings 
HE attendance at the Library Buildings 
Round Table this year was undoubtedly cut 
down by the conflicting meeting of the Children’s 
Librarians Section at which the John Newbery 


Medal was presented. In the absence of the 
elected chairman, Willis K. Stetson, and at his 
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suggestion, Chalmers Hadley conducted the 
meeting. About twenty-five people were present. 

The first paper, prepared by William A. 
Borden, of the Borden Bookstack Company, gave 
in condensed form the general principles under- 
lying the construction of a library bookstack. 
Suggestions were offered after the paper on such 
subjects as the height of a bookstack, the color 
of paint best adapted for a closed bookstack, the 
method of artificial lighting, and the material for 
the floor. Those present seemed to agree pretty 
generally that women workers need a somewhat 
lower bookstack than men. In regard to light- 
ing Mr. Ranck, of Grand Rapids, spoke of a 
device to operate switches with the foot instead 
of the hand, thus eliminating some of the waste 
in current which results when a page leaves a 
light burning because both hands are full of 
books. Mr. Ranck also spoke of his experi- 
ments with white paint in a bookstack. The 
various floor materials mentioned in Mr. Bor- 
den’s paper were discussed at considerable 
length, but no very definite conclusions were 
reached. As regards glass it was agreed that 
this had some advantages over steel and marble 
if a practically non-breakable glass could be 
used. On the other hand both Mr. Ranck and 
Mr. Sherman of Providence (R. I.) reported 
cases where broken glass flooring had endan- 
gered the life of library employees. 

Louis J. Bailey, of Flint (Mich.) read a 
paper on “Plans of Branches in Temporary 
Quarters.” Particular reference was made to the 
portable branches that have been used in Bridge- 
port (Conn.) and to the store type of branch 
that has been operated so successfully in 
Rochester (N. Y.). Mr. Yust described rather 
fully the Rochester system, showing several plans 
of branch libraries in rented quarters. Mr. Yust 
seemed to be in entire agreement with several 
other speakers on this matter that a branch li- 
brary of this type exists chiefly for the purpose 
of circulating books, which can be done at a 
very low cost in this way. 

The concluding paper, “The Influence of Lo- 
cation and Planning upon Library Operating 
Costs,” was read by Joseph L. Wheeler, of 
Youngstown (O.). The discussion that followed 
concluded with a consideration of the question 
as to whether it is desirable to locate a central 
library building in a civic center usually some- 
what removed from the business center, or to 
place it according to the principles employed in 
the location of a business building. 


It was the wish of all those present at the 
round table that Mr. Stetson be chairman of the 
round table next year. 


L. Linsey Brown, Acting Secretary. 


Work with Negroes 


TS Work with Negroes Round Table was 
held April 24, George T. Settle, librarian of 
the Louisville Free Public Library, presiding. 
There were more than one hundred present. 

The Chairman announced that the general 
subject for the A. L. A. conference was library 
extension, and that the topic of this round table 
was reaching the negro. He said there are only 
two ways to reach the negro with public library 
service: To give him free and unrestricted use 
of all libraries,—and make him feel welcome; 
or to establish separate well organized, well 
manned libraries exclusively for him. The 
second is the “Louisville way,” but the point 
is not to advocate “separate libraries” nor 
“mixed libraries,” but to devise ways and means 
to reach the negro with books and library ser- 
vice. The best service the negro receives north 
and south is not what it should be. 

SURVEY OF WORK 

Ernestine Rose, librarian of the 135th Street 
Branch, New York Public Library, not being 
present, her paper, “Survey for the Year” was 
read by Harry M. Lydenberg. Miss Rose re- 
ported progress north and south. She said li- 
brary service for negroes in the south is ad- 
vancing steadily and rapidly, and that condi- 
tions in the north called for special and separate 
consideration. Purd B. Wright spoke on pro- 
gress west. Missouri is the dividing line be- 
tween east, west, north and south. There is 
only one colored branch library in Missouri, 
and that in Kansas City, but colored citizens are 
taken care of generally elsewhere. Mary K. 
Pearson, librarian of the Sterling Branch, 
Cleveland Public Library, said that a report of 
work in the library with colored people is a 
report of the libraries as a whole, the colorea 
people having their due share. As much differ- 
ence is found in their reading as among the 
white people. It was brought out in the dis- 
cussion of Miss Pearson’s paper that there were 
many new negro residents arriving in Cleve- 
land, and that the housing question was acute. 

Speaking on Progress South, Julia Ideson, 
librarian of the Houston Public Library gave 
an interesting statement of comparisons gathered 
from a questionnaire sent to eighty larger li- 
braries in the south. Thirty-three replies were 
received; ten reported no work for negroes, two 
not yet in operation, and twenty that there was 
definite work for the negro population. 

Mr. E. W. Galliard and Mr. Lydenberg of 
the New York Public Library in reply to Mr. 
Gill and others on Miss Rose’s views, said that 
Miss Rose’s paper should be taken as an ex- 
pression of her own opinions based on expe- 
rience in her branch. 
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BOOKS FOR NEGROES 

Henry M. Gill of New Orleans read an inter- 
esting paper on books for Negroes. He said 
that the library provided the same books for 
negro readers as for the white, and that he dealt 
with the problems in the negro library in the 
same spirit in which he approached the prob- 
lems in the other libraries in the city. He read 

list of books that had a greater circulation 
in the colored branch, compiled by the negro 
attendant. Charles D. Johnston, librarian of the 
Cossitt Library, Memphis, said there were no 
problems so long as only eight or ten per cent 
of the population were negroes. The real ques- 
tion was what to do when the population was 
forty to sixty per cent negroes. He suggested 
that books in demand by negro readers should 
be supplied as far as possible, but that the 
same care should be used as in selecting books 
for children. Tommie Dora Barker of Atlanta, 
in speaking on books to be avoided, said she 
interpreted this to mean books having to do 
with relations with the races, and that she would 
rather err in being too liberal than to keep from 
negro readers anything they really needed that 
might help them. 

PROBLEMS 

The paper on “Problems” by Ethel F. McCol- 
lough, of the Evansville Publiic Library was 
read by Johanna Klingholz. Miss McCollough 
said that libraries north and south are trying 
to face the negro question honestly and sin- 
cerely. Those of us who come from cities where 
the responsibility for the welfare of the negro 
is taken seriously, try to give him intellectual 
and effective library service. Many of the prob- 
lems presented by the negro branch library are 
exactly like those presented by any other branch 
library except as such problems become compli- 
cated by racial differences. The negro branch 
in Evansville is well equipped and ‘adequate in 
every way. The book collection has been care- 
fully selected and is kept up to date, and the 
staff is given equal opportunities for training 
and advancement. 

On the call for questions and answers there 
was a general discussion of points brought out 
in the papers and talks. Eliza G. Browning, of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, said that the 
early settlers of Indiana brought Negroes with 
them. The southerners are a leaven in the north. 
Negroes in libraries are taken care of as are 
whites. Mrs. Charles Scheuber of Fort Worth 
stated that her library was one of the few in 
the south permitting negroes to use it. How- 
ever, it developed that they are only permittea 


to take books out, asking for them over the 
delivery desk. Mary U. Rothrock of Knoxville 
said the negro question is a sectional one, and 


: aes ; 
that the south must approac +h it from its own 


angle. John E. Goodwin, University of Texas, 
Joseph F. Marron, Jacksonville, Rena Reese, 
Denver, and others were of the same opinion. 
Miss Browning moved that the chairman ask 
the President of the A. L. A. for a round table 
next year. Upon a standing vote this was ap. 
proved, thirty-five for and twenty-five against, 
Several in voting said that if the negro is a 
problem in the libraries south, and he is coming 
north, it might be best to know something of 
the problem and be prepared. 
GreorcE T. SETTLE, Chairman. 


Readers’ Round Table 

HE Readers’ Round Table, a new departure 

at library conventions, designed to give the 
reader a chance to express his opinion about the 
value and shortcomings of library service, was 
well attended. The program occupied about an 
hour and those present remained for an addi- 
tional hour of discussion. Arthur E. Bostwick, 
who had suggested and organized the Round 
Table, presided, and in his brief introductory 
paper emphasized the fact that the success of all 
service rendered by persons or institutions de- 
pends, more than is ordinarily realized, on the 
attitude of those to whom that service is rend- 
ered: The opinions of this important class are 
not often asked or obtained, and the present at- 
tempt is simply a step toward removing this 
stigma from the library profession. Dr. Bost- 
wick gave it as his opinion that the belief that 
the value of library service is proportioned to 
its cost, is a grave mistake and is doing harm 
to our profession. It is possible to get better 
results at less cost and perhaps the suggestions 
of readers may be of value in attaining this end. 

Mrs. D. G. Phillips of Little Rock, on behalf 
of the club women of the country, read an appre- 
ciation of the services rendered by libraries to 
this class. She concluded: “The real aim of this 
rambling paper is to acknowledge gratefully the 
debt we can never, never pay to the patient 
harassed librarians, true missionaries in the 
cause of advancement of knowledge, and to pay 
tribute to the men and women who down the 
dark paths of the past kept the shining vision 
of an emancipated, enlightened world, so that 
the chained Bible has given way to the open 
shelf and the Sealed Tomb has yielded up the 
Risen Word.” 

Papers by two other representatives of special 
classes, Sylvester P. Annan, of Marx and Jones, 
interior decorators, St. Louis, and Dr. Charles 
Luedeking, of the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, were read in the absence of the writers 
by Mrs. Mason and Miss Doud, both of the St. 
Louis Public Library staff. 

Mr. Annan emphasized the value of the art 
collection of a public library to workers like 
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himself, both in furnishing books and in pur- 
yeying other material, such as prints, textiles, 
drawings, photographs, etc., and also in holding 
exhibits of all sorts. He brought out the obvious 
fact that “this type of service demands not only 
intelligent effort, but an interest that must be 
unflagging.” He said: “Speaking from my own 
knowledge and experience, I have often gone 
to the Art Room not being able to say definitely 
what I wanted to consult, but due to the training 
of the attendants, I was able to get on the scent, 
as it were, in a few minutes. . In my own 
work, I must say in all truth, that without the 
Art Room, I would be sorely put to it, for the 
average worker’s library is necessarily so limited 
that anything like satisfactory research is im- 
possible.” 

Dr. Luedeking, who has been a continual user 
of the Applied Science Department in the St. 
Louis Public Library, pointed out that altho 
every large industrial institution must have its 
own special library, yet special collections in 
connection with a public library will always be 
necessary since “in this work, as in all classifica- 
tion, sharp lines of distinction cannot be drawn, 
and subjects of the arts and sciences particularly 
are closely interrelated, merge into one another, 
and have no distinct border zones or delimita- 
tions. . . . From my experience I can say that 
the assistants in charge of the Applied Science 
Department are exceptionally conversant with 
the art and science literature in their charge and 
capable of giving ready and efficient help to 
searchers for detailed information.” 

Mrs. Arthur E, Bostwick spoke on behalf of 
the general reader, giving her experience as a 
girl in dipping into all sorts of adult literature, 
mostly far beyond her comprehension, and her 
feeling that the lack of such guidance as is given 
by the modern public library was a great loss 
to her. She gave it as her opinion that the 
selection of adult books, fiction in particular, 
would benefit by some such careful evaluation 
and sifting as is now bestowed upon books for 
children. i 

Rabbi A. B. Rhine of Hot Springs paid an 
eloquent tribute to the service of the library to 
the clergy, and made a very practical suggestion 
that churches might well contribute annually to 
the book funds of their local libraries certain 
amounts to be used in the purchase of books in- 
teresting and helpful to the clergy which would 
not ordinarily be bought from the current Jibrary 
income. 

A. C. Parsons, superintendent of schools in 
Oklahoma City, spoke on the service of the li- 
brary to teachers and pupils, and while giving 
it unqualified praise, suggested that the library 
could with advantage act more generally as an 


adviser to teachers with regard to the use of cer- 
tain books of reference, some of which he speci- 
fied. The discussion which occupied the last 
hour of the session was very largely taken up 
with this suggestion of Mr. Parsons, and the 
opinions that it elicited with regard to the value 
of these books were in some cases very succinct, 
not to say pungent, altho not in all cases devoid 
of intelligent appreciation. 

It was the opinion of those present that the 
Round Table was a valuable means of getting 
together the purveyors and recipients of this 
kind of service, and the hope was expressed that 
another meeting might be held at some future 
conference, 

ArTHuR E. Bostwick. 


Public Documents 


AIN, a church, and the word “documents,” 
could not put out the fire of interest and en- 
thusiasm whjch was manifested’ at the two 
alert round tables held on April 27th from 9 in 
the morning until after 5 in the afternoon. The 
good sized audiences not only consisted of the 
usual document workers but included many from 
the “Officers Corps” as well as the rank and file, 
and new recruits, 

“Public Documents as Aids in Library Exten- 
sion,” the general subject of both sessions, 
brought out the growing popularity and use of 
public documents, and also the more technical 
phases of such work. 

Under the vitalizing leadership of Matthew S. 
Dudgeon who presided in the place of H. H. 
B. Meyer, for the Committee on Federal and 
State Relations; the trail thru the technical part 
of the program was made more than interesting 
and resulted in action regarding state publica- 
tions. 

The outstanding feature of the morning ses- 
sion was the masterly paper by Mary A. Hart- 
well of the Superintendent of Documents Office: 
“Report on Designated Depository Libraries,” 
under the selective plan first authorized by Pub- 
lic Act 171, 67th Congress, approved March 20, 
1922, given in full elsewhere in the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. 

Under the caption of “Why is a Hearing”? 
Roger Howson, assistant librarian of Columbia 
University, in a brief, clever paper, emphasized 
the importance of “hearing” in library work, of 
their special value to students of history and the 
right of people thru libraries to have these 
“minutes of evidence.” He advocated a sales 
system whereby libraries could purchase hear- 
ings desired. On this subject a special message 
from the Superintendent of Documents was read, 
which is as follows: “Between now and the con- 
veniag of the next Congress in December, the 
Superintendent of Documents will prepare a 
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list of committees of Congress to be sent to de- 
positorv libraries for checking the hearings 
which they desire to purchase on a deposit basis.” 

Document sales in bookstores, libraries and 
postoffices was introduced by a short, clear paper 
“Extending the Distribution of Government 
Documents,” by Frederic G. Melcher, managing 
editor of Publishers’ Weekly, giving the pros 
and cons of the sale of public documents in 
bookstores. This was followed by a spirited dis- 
cussion to which Peter Walter of the A. C. Mc- 
Clurg Co., and Pyrrha Sheffield, librarian of the 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, contributed fresh 
points of view. 

It was conceded that documents should be sold 
outside of Washington to meet the growing need 
now felt by libraries, business organizations and 
individuals for them; but book men feel they 
cannot consider this until such time as the exist- 
ine laws are changed so that overhead expenses 
can be covered by such sale. 

The subject of the afternoon session centered 
round “Popular Work with Documents.” 

Ellyn C. Bromell, for a time in library work 
in the Philippines, reviewed some of the more 
interesting Philippine publications, how they 
could be obtained, and told of library conditions 
on the Islands. The fine samples of publications 
shown, brought out the notebooks. 

“The Circulation of Documents, What? Why? 
How?” was an experience meeting, in which 
Mrs. Maud Durlin Sullivan, of El Paso, led. She 
said that her library practically contained “noth- 
ing but documents” when she took it and that 
she “found that nothing else was needed.” The 
experiences ran naturally into the subject of 
“Old friends with new faces” and new friends 
“being some documents worth knowing,” and 
the short reviews of documents found to be of 
special interest and use, made pencils fly as 
notes were jotted for future use. 

The discussion on the radio and library exten- 
sion thru broadcasting of document news was 
introduced by a practical statement of personal 
experience from Charles W. Reeder, reference 
librarian, Ohio State University. This was fol- 
lowed by the personal experiences of Purd B. 
Wright, Edwin Wiley, Willis H. Kerr and others, 
who gave advice as to how to broadcast, speak- 
ing voice, length of talk, use of library rooms 
for receiving programs and presentation of li- 
brary publicity thru radio. 

“Popular Documents for Small Libraries and 
Schools” Faith E. Smith of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, said were growing in demand, 
and she cited some attractive California docu- 
ments which were both popular and useful. 

Elizabeth H. West, of Texas State Library, 
spoke on the need of better distribution of state 












publications and reported on co-operation result- 
ing from the letter to state librarians requesting 
a checklist of state publications for 1922 and of 
a mimeograph list issued monthly. 

The following Resolution of appreciation was 
passed, in addition to a rising vote of thanks 
to Miss Hartwell and those who assisted her in 
compiling the report on “Checklist” returns: 

Whereas: In response to a general desire on the 
part of librarians, the selective system for the dis- 
tribution of public documents has been placed in oper- 
ation by the United States Superintendent of Public 
Documents, 

Therefore be it resolved: That the Public Docu- 
ments and the Federal and State Relations Committees 
of the American Library Association, in joint session, 
hereby thank the Superintendent of Documents for his 
interest and co-operation in obtaining this concession 
and also congratulate him on its great success. 

In the sub-basement of the Hotel Eastman, 
with other library exhibits, and with the advan- 
tage of commodious and attractive quarters, the 
Public Documents Committee arranged an ex- 
hibit of the maps and charts relating to Miss 
Hartwell’s report; the Philippine documents, 
popular documents for the business man, recrea- 
tion, schools, radio, and small libraries; the col- 
lection of inexpensive methods of preparation 
of pamphlet documents for circulation, which 
had been supplied by various libraries of the 
country; and question boxes to receive sugges- 
tions for the “Printing Bill’ and “question box” 
part of the program. Also the outlines ot docu- 
ments courses in library schools were on view. 
Many libraries expressed their appreciation of 
the exhibit and the opportunity to “browse” 
among the newer documents to be found there. 
The trunk in which the exhibit came, a specially 
built one for school libraries, was also on view 
and showed how convenient it was for club, ex- 
hibit, and travelling library use. 

Jessie M. Wooprorp, Secretary. 


Other Associations 
American Association of Law 
Libraries 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries was held 
at the Marquette Hotel, April 24th to 27th. 
President Andrew H. Mettee of the Library 
Company of the Baltimore Bar, presided dur- 
ing the sessions. The address of welcome was 
given by John T. Castle, Supreme Court li- 
brarian, Little Rock, Ark, with a response by 
Gamble Jordan, librarian of St. Louis Law 
Library, St. Louis, Mo. The President then 
made his address to the Association. 
The Secretary’s report was presented and or- 
dered filed. Following was the Treasurer’s re- 
port, which was audited by the auditing commit- 
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tee and accepted. This audit did not include the 
financial report of the “Index to Legal Periodi- 
cals” but only the receipts and disbursements of 
the Association which passed thru the Treas- 
urer’s hands. 

The report of the Committee on Printing of 
Page Numbers and Arabic Volume Numbers on 
Title Pages of Law Books was read by Mr. 
Mettee. This report was followed by that of 
Ralph Wilkin of Springfield, Ill., on the Com- 
mittee on Law Publications, Law Book Publish- 
ers and Law Book Sellers. Next read was the 
paper on the Massachusetts Laws on Printing, 
Publishing and Care of Public Records and Doc- 
uments, by Howard Stebbins, Social Law Li- 
brary, Boston. 

A paper, “Some Books on Roman and Civil 
Law Which Should be in a Law Library,” by the 
Hon. Peter J. Hamilton of San Juan, P. I., was 
read by Sumner Y. Wheeler, and it was voted 
that this paper be printed in the Law Library 
Journal. 

Luther E. Hewitt of Philadelphia read the re- 
port of the Committee on Skeleton Indexing for 
Legislation (Standardizing) and for Indexing of 
Legislation (Usable Form). It was voted that 
the same committee be continued and advised to 
refer all suggestions to the proper committees 
of the National Association of State Libraries, 
American Political Science Association, Ameri- 
can Academy of Political Science and any 
others. 

“Suggestions Concerning a Collection on 
Criminal Law and Criminology,” by Frederick 
B. Crossley, law librarian of Elbert H. Gary 
Library of Law, Northwestern University Law 
School, was ordered to be printed in the Law 
Library Journal. 

George S. Godard as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Financing the Index to Legal Period- 
icals next submitted his report for that commit- 
tee as also the Committee on the Index to Legal 
Periodicals (Mr. Poole later appearing and pre- 
senting his report on the “Index to Legal Period- 
icals”), and it was voted that the present com- 
mittee on the Index to Periodicals be continued. 

“Symbols for Group Lists in Law Libraries” 
by John P. Dullard, New Jersey State Library, 
was followed by Edwin M. Borchard’s paper, 
“Some Suggestions in Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation of Roman and Civil Law Books.” The 
Executive Committee was instructed to call upon 
the Library of Congress to begin the preparation 
of draft classification for foreign law, and to ex- 
tend the thanks of the Association for the work 
done by Dr. Borchard of the Yale University 
Law School. 

Biographical sketches were given as follows: 


Leonard A. Jones, by Frank E. Chipman of 


liam H. Winter, by John P. Couillou, assistant 
librarian, New York Law Institute; John K. 
Berryman, by Gilson G. Glasier, Wisconsin 
State Library; Adolph Moses, by Henry H. Ken- 
nedy, of the Chicago Bar; Charles Elliott, by 
John J. Daley, Osgoode Hall Law Library, To- 
ronto; Dr. Charles J. Hoadley, by George S$. 
Godard, Connecticut State Library. 

Mr. Small as Chairman of the Committee on 
Check List of Proceedings of the Bar and Allied 
Associations read his report and recommended 
that the constructive work already begun be con- - 
tinued and a check list of legal periodicals and a 
bibliography of American Statute Law be pub- 
lished. 

The concluding part of the meeting was dedi- 
cated to round table discussions. Lucille Ver- 
non of the Bar Association Library of New York 
City read a paper on the “Business Administra- 
tion of a Law Library.” “The Limits of Asso- 
ciation Libraries in Furnishing Service to its 
Members,” by Ernest A. Feazel, Cleveland Law 
Library, was gone into in full detail. 

The report of the committee on Resolutions 
was next read by A. J. Small, and the resolutions 
on the death of Mary K. Ray, assistant librarian 
of the University of California Law Library, 
were passed. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Andrew H. Mettee; first vice-president, Con P. 
Cornin, State Library, Phoenix, Ariz.; second 
vice-president, Josephine E. Norval, State Li- 
brarian, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary, Miss Rob- 
bie Mai Leach, Memphis Bar and Law Library, 
Memphis, Tenn.; treasurer, Sumner York 
Wheeler, Essex County Law Library, Salem, 
Mass. 

Rospie M. Leacu, Secretary. 


League of Library Commissions 
A‘: the request of President Milton J. Fer- 


guson, who was unable to attend the meet- 
ings, Clarence B. Lester, vice-president of the 
League, presided over all the sessions, April 24 
to 26. In a charming address of welcome Mrs. 
Edwin Bevens, president of the Arkansas 
Women’s clubs, Helena, spoke of recent legisla- 
tion which provided for the beginning of a li- 
brary commission for Arkansas. 

Willis H. Kerr, State Teachers’ College 1li- 
brary, Emporia, Kansas, summarized the belief 
and practice of many types of libraries, school 
superintendents, and editors regarding the giv- 
ing of recommendations for books or sets of 
books, and regarding the purchase for subscrip- 
tion books. In general practice written recom- 
mendations are never given and subscription 
books are purchased very rarely. A plea was 
made for the evaluation of subscription books 


the Chipman Law Publishing Company; Wil- by libraries and for some method of reporting 
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to the public, on application by any citizen, the 
library’s advice regarding the suitability of the 
book or set in question. The honest purpose 
and good work to date of the organization of 
subscription book publishers were recognized. 

Irving K. Bundy, of the Missouri Library 
Commission, spoke on enlisting business men in 
library ranks. He said in part: We have in our 
country the most widely distributed and most 
efficient system of public libraries of which there 
is any record. Granting that in certain parts 
of the country public libraries may be found 
which have at their disposal funds nearly if not 
quite equal to their needs and which are render- 
ing an exceedingly high grade service, it is not 
to be denied that the majority of them, taken 
the country over, are seriously hampered by the 
lack of sufficient financial support. The people 
or their representatives, however, hold the purse 
strings, and we shall need to find a way of 
altering our relationship to the people, or at 
least to certain groups of the population, before 
these strings will be appreciably loosened. 

The public library would find itself in a 
much stronger position before the public if it 
could enlist in some sort of honorary member- 
ship, midway between its board of trustees and 
the large body of its users, a considerable num- 
ber of influential citizens who would have a 
sufficient conviction of its value as an educa- 
tional institution of unique possibilities, to give 
it their sincere and hearty moral support in cer- 
tain definite ways, something similar to the 
“Friends of Reading” in Syracuse, N. Y. 

The most progressive business men are today 
fully alive to the importance of the printed page 
in the advancement of their aims. The rank 
and file of the business world, however, the 
clerks, accountants, salesmen and juniors of 
various descriptions, need to have the book and 
study proposition properly presented to them. 

Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, says regarding the ques- 
tion of systematized reading for adult self edu- 
cation: “There is virtually no subject in a col- 
lege course which cannot be mastered by the 
use of books, even tho there be no teacher.” 

Short lists of books could be compiled by the 
librarian and left with the bank to distribute 
among its depositors. A list of the best books 
on national and international affairs might be 
placed in the pass book of the advanced business 
man; a list of books concerning modern ac- 
countancy, business law and practice in the pass 
book of the accountant. A list of books dealing 
with composition and letter writing might be 
handed to the stenographer who makes the de- 
posit for her firm; and at the savings window, 
where all types come to make their deposits, 
lists of books on literature could be distributed. 
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At the end of each month lists of miscellaneous 
books might be enclosed with the monthly state- 
ment. ’ 

A reasonable plan of library service for a 
state was presented by Judson T. Jennings of 
Seattle. 

We now have in many of our states from one 
to eight organizations devoted to the library 
interests of the state: The state library; the 
state law library; the state historical society; 
the state traveling library; the state library 
commission; the legislative reference bureau; 
the state library association; the state library 
school. One would think with so much organi- 
zation that this country would be honeycombed 
with books and libraries and that no citizen 
could lack access to books. Let us examine the 
facts. A. L. A. Enlarged Program statistics 
showed that seventy-three per cent of our coun- 
ties have no library service, that sixty million 
people in this country are without access to 
library books. In distribution of library service 
then we are twenty-seven per cent efficient if we 
figure by counties or thirty-six per cent efficient 
if we estimate by population served. Figures 
compiled in a similar way for the other items 
show an efficiency of fourteen per cent in appro- 
priations, forty per cent in number of volumes, 
and thirty-three per cent in number of bor- 
rowers. 

As a whole, therefore, our library service is 
about thirty per cent efficient. What is wrong 
and what can be done about it? First. Sim- 
plify and unify those library interests or depart- 
ments in which the state has a direct and 
pecuniary interest. Second. Give all possible 
aid to Dr. Bostwick and his committee on li- 
brary service in their compilation of a library 
survey. Third. The time will come when the 
establishment of library service by counties and 
cities will be made compulsory by state law. 
Compulsory education is now provided by state 
laws. Every child under a certain age must 
attend school and every community must pro- 
vide schools. As a result we find that out of 
twenty-seven million children of school age 
twenty-one million are in school. Fourth. The 
states should do more in the matter of state aid 
to libraries. Fifth. There should be greater 
co-operation between large libraries in a state 
in the matter of book selection and purchase. 

Julia G. Babcock, librarian, Kern County free 
library, read a paper on “A Real County Li- 
brary.” 

Experience has shown in California that a 
separate county library is more effective than 
county service given under contract with a city 
library. In the first place it throws the main- 
tenance of the library upon the supervisors—the 
governing body of the county which fixes the 
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tax rate; they feel the pulse of the people of 
their respective districts and of the county as 
a whole. In California at least, the county li- 
brary law requires that the librarian be certifi- 
cated by the State Board of Library Examiners. 
This would tend to insure that the county library 
be intelligently organized. 

Community branches are established at the 
large centers first, if they have no other library. 
Other distributing points for books and periodi- 
cals are located at centers convenient to the 
people to be served, sometimes a grocery or gen- 
eral store, a drug store, the post office, the home 
of a person interested enough to serve the com- 
munity, a hotel, a church, a band house. In 
the oil-fields the employees have their club 
houses with a secretary in charge who is glad 
to act as custodian of the books. The pumping 
stations also have collections of books, some- 
time in their immaculate engine rooms, some- 
times in a little building erected for recreation 
purposes. Power plants, such as the Edison 
Company which supplies Southern California 
with light and power, have their branches of the 
county library. 

Sometimes a prospector is seen going back 
to his claim with fresh supplies in his little 
wagon drawn by a pair of burros. 

The typical mining town is unique and is as- 
suredly safer if less picturesque since the pass- 
age of the eighteenth amendment. A string of 
stores, a hotel so-called, a few rooming houses, 
and for the rest shacks scattered here and there 
upon the hill sides with no attempt at anything 
but the barest utility, and yonder the mine which 
has brought all the rest into being. When it is 
booming all is bustle and activity. When the 
price of ore drops there is a sudden exodus. 
However, the library and the stores continue to 
do business, knowing that there will be another 
incoming tide of prosperity. There are rarely 
enough books on mining and geology to meet 
the demands. With such a fluctuating popula- 
tion, the loss of books is considerable. In order 
to keep the branch going without too heavy a 
loss, the urgent request of the custodian for the 
privilege of requiring a deposit fee was finally 
granted. However, there was a proviso that the 
service be always free to children. Nobody 
objects to making the deposits, and it does cut 
down the losses. 

All the county officials whose work requires 
books of reference are furnished with these from 
the shelves of the county library—the farm ad- 
viser, the home demonstration agent, the horti- 
cultural commissioner, the supervisors of special 
subjects in the schools, the supervisors of the 
county who want indefinite loans of all books 
on roads and road building. The county hos- 
pital has its collection of professional books and 


periodicals for the resident physician and super- 
intendent, and the nurses. There is also a col- 
lection of books for the use of the patients and 
current magazines are subscribed for. The 
“Kiddie Camp” high in the mountains where 
~nderweight, under-fed children may go far six 
happy weeks in summer time have all the books 
they want and here too, goes the story teller. 
The Boy Scouts borrow books when they go 
for their annual camping trip and pride them- 
selves upon returning every book and every one 
in good condition. 

The distinctive work which Kern County has 
done has been the erection of its branch library 
buildings from the library fund in all the larger 
centers. The first one was a little portable 
building erected in the oil fields about three 
miles from the main library. All the other 
buildings in the place were of this type and as it 
stands somewhat by itself there is little fire risk. 
Five fireproof buildings have been erected in 
the last four years, two in the oil fields, and 
three in agricultural centers. Each building 
measures about 60 by 30 feet and is of brick, or 
tile and concrete construction with mission tile 
roofs. Each costs without equipment about 
$10,000 and each one is fully equipped with 
Library Bureau furniture and shelving in an- 
tique oak, costing about $2,000 to $2,500. The 
library has 130,000 books of which 47,000 are 
school books, and 7,000 pamphlets, 16,000 
stereographs, and other material in proportion. 
It is serving ninety-seven schools, five school 
supervisors, and sixty-six community centers, or 
168 distributing points in all. 

A general discussion of all the papers fol- 
lowed. Herbert Hirshberg, opening the discus- 
sion of Mr. Jennings’ paper, said that centrali- 
zation had gone so far in Ohio that there was 
the beginning of a reaction against it. 

The second session was devoted entirely to 
the discussion of the county library. Mary E. 
Downey, State Library Commission, North 
Dakota, acted as chairman of the meeting and 
opened the program with a paper on the county 
library and the state. This was followed by 
reports on the county library deyelopment in 
the various states represented, states not having 
delegates sending written reports. 

Anna May Price, Secretary. 


The Bibliographical Society 
of America 
HE Bibliographical Society of America met 
April 27. The secretary took the chair. 
There were several papers prepared for the 
meeting, but only two were present to read them 
in person, and as there were others on the same 
general subjects which should be included in the 
next volume of Papers, it was decided to omit 
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the reading of the papers at the present time and 
to carry them over to the next meeting. 

The Society continued in session discussing 
various matters of interest in connection with the 
Society and with bibliographical projects. The 
place of the next meeting was left to the Council 
with an expression among those present favor- 
ing Chicago at Christmas time in preference to 
a meeting with one of the learned societies at 
that time. 

The Treasurer reported receipts of $2140 
mainly for membership dues, and expenditures 
of approximately $1080, mainly for the Papers, 
and a balance in the incunabula fund of $539. 
There were 192 members at the time of his re- 
port. Eighteen new members have joined with- 
out solicitation and notices are now being sent to 
others who might be interested in order that they 
may be included before the list is published. 

The committee on the Record of Photostati- 
cally Reproduced Books and Manuscripts re- 
ported that after securing fifty subscribers, some 
libraries had sent copy of their possessions of 
this kind and the Library of Congress now had 
in proof the first cards about to be issued. Other 
libraries were urged to send copy. Mr. Gerould 
reported that the Germanic section of the 
Modern Language Association was preparing a 
list of German periodicals of literary content. 
A similar list of romance periodicals is also 
under way and Dr. Crane of Northwestern Uni- 
versity is preparing a list of eighteenth century 
English periodicals. Dr. Shearer reported on 
the co-operative bibliography (“Guide to His- 
torical Literature”) and on the “Bibliography 
of Modern English History” which is being com- 
pleted by American scholars. The project of 
the union list of serials was also reported on. 

About thirty were present. The officers 
elected were: President, Azariah S. Root, Ober- 
lin; first vice-president, Harry M. Lydenberg, 
New York Public Library; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Martel, Library of Congress; secre- 
tary, Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor Library; 
treasurer, F. W. Faxon, Roslindale, Mass.; mem- 
ber of the Council, J. C. M. Hanson, University 
of Chicago. 

Aucustus H, SHEARER, Secretary. 


Southwestern Library Association 


HE first regular meeting of the Southwestern 

Library Association was held at Hot Springs 
on April 23, 1923. The attendance was good: 
ten from Arkansas, two from Arizona, three 
from New Mexico, three from Louisiana, one 
from Mexico, twenty-four from Oklahoma, and 
twenty-three from Texas. 

The general topic for discussion was library 
extension. The papers read presented a survey 


of existing conditions and of the efforts being 
made at present by the various libraries to meet 
the need for books. This vast extent of territory 
with sparse population and rich but undeveloped 
economic resources presents great difliculties, 
but the spirit of pioneer hopefulness permeated 
every speaker. 

Estelle Luttrell of the University of Arizona 
Library described the library conditions in that 
State and the work of the University Library in 
its attempts to meet the needs of a rapidly in. 
creasing population. 

Wilma Loy Shelton of the University of New 
Mexico Library spoke of the need for ‘work 
among the Mexicans and Indians of the South. 
west. The ancestors of these people occupied 
the land long before the Americans arrived, but 
because they speak their native language they 
are frequently referred to as foreigners. 

Senorita Luz Garcia Nunez, chief of the Li- 
brary Section of the Department of Education 
of Mexico, described library conditions in that 
country and presented a summary of the efforts 
that began in 1921 to place books within the 
reach of the common people. To date nine 
hundred and one libraries—public, laborers, 
school, travelling, and miscellaneous—contain- 
ing 95,017 volumes, have been inaugurated. 
Half a million pesos have been appropriated 
to carry on during the present year. 

Mrs, J. R. Dale of the Oklahoma Library 
Commission spoke on co-operation in supplying 
reading matter. She praised the efforts of Miss 
West of the Texas State Library in attempting 
to supply reading to the blind thruout the South- 
west. She placed the resources of the Oklahoma 
Library Commission, which comprise chiefly 
subjects in psychology and education, at the 
service of the librarians of the Southwest. The 
number of trained librarians in Oklahoma has 
doubled during the past two years, and salaries 
have increased fifty per cent. 

Mrs. Cora Case Porter of the Enid (Okla.) 
Public Library told how it was possible to supply 
books to all the people of Garfield County with- 
out a county library law, but with support from 
county funds. 

Lillian Gunter of the Cooke County (Texas) 
Library told of that library’s successful exhibit 
at the Dallas Fair. People wished to buy the 
books exhibited; every book was wanted by 
some one, and some books were wanted by at 
least thirty would-be purchasers. 

Mr. L, R. Elliott of the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Fort Worth) called at- 
tention to the dearth in religious books. Country 
people are religious but they have not access to 
any collection of the religious literature of 
their denomination. 
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MyBCDKHOUSE 


A Work with a Universal Appeal 


The kind of literature you would choose for yourself, the stories and verse 
you would select for your child are found in My BOOK HOUSE. 

The volumes themselves are the sort you love to handle—a delight to 
the eye. 


In the children’s room of many libraries is at least one set of My BOOK 
HOUSE. Librarians find it essential for the entertainment of little visitors 





and an inexhaustible source of material for the story hour. 


You are invited to send for free details of these six unusual volumes. 


Libra- 


rians will find most interesting the plan of editing, grading, illustrating and 


indexing. 


“Right Reading for Children,” a booklet by Olive Beaupré 


Miller, editor of My BOOK HOUSE, will also be mailed on request. 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 


ROOM 1122 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 

















DREAMS 
PREMONITIONS 


By L. W. Rogers 


A thoughtful work on a popular subject which 
has too often been lightly treated. 


Many “dream books” have been published and 
filled with theories as fantastic as a nightmare; 
but here we have a book that examines the 
dream state of consciousness from the purely 
scientific and psychological viewpvint, but which 
is written in simple and entertaining style. The 
hypothesis advanced is fortified with many cases 
of remarkable dreams and premonitions. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 


THEO BOOK COMPANY 
2006 North Sayre Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Maestro Books 


are books that heal— 

that solve business problems— 

that create domestic harmony— 

that stimulate and inspire 

while they entertain— 

(For these reasons they are always “steady” 
sellers—as eagerly read at summer resorts as at 
the winter fireside.) 


THOU ISRAEL 
CARMEN ARIZA ‘te =. = 


$2.50 net. 














Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, 
cover, $3.50 net. 


gilt edges, $4.00 met. Postage, 15 cents. 


By Charles Francis 


} 


‘ Leather 
(Edition de Luxe) leather cover, all 


THE DIARY OF JEAN EVARTS | 





By Charlies Francis Stocking, E. M. 


Cloth, $1.75 net. Morocco, $4.00 net. 


Io cents. 
AND 


Postage | 


If you are interested in the vital problems of | 


prohibition and politics, that fascinating story 


THE MAYOR OF FILBERT 


(by the same author) cloth, $1.25. Postage 1o cents. 
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Henry M. Gill of the New Orleans Public 
Library outlined the policy of his library in its 
relation to the negro, The object in supplying 
books to negroes is not to furnish a veneer of 
culture but to aid in the development of useful 
citizens. Negroes are served in a_ separate 
branch in charge of a negro staff. 

Elva L. Bascom of the University of Texas 
School of Library Science reported on the re- 
sults of a survey of the library personnel in the 
Southwest—number, training, where trained, 
etc. 

E. W. WINKLER, Secretary. 


Post-conference Trip 


HE Post-conference Party together with a 

few part-timers left Hot Springs Saturday 
evening, April 28th, and very appropriately 
spent Sunday morning in Palestine, Texas, whose 
citizens offered them breakfast at the Country 
Club, an auto ride about town and a visit to the 
home of Judge John H. Reagan, Postmaster 
General in the cabinet of Jefferson Davis. To 
Galveston the same evening, for a good sleep 
and the next day’s sight-seeing trips around the 
city and harbor, a wonderful “fishy” lunch at 
“John’s,” until the time to leave for Houston 
where we enjoyed an auto ride about town and a 
pleasant dinner at Awtrey House. All members 
of the party will long remember Texas hospit- 
ality, for never were people so delightfully en- 
tertained. The next morning found the party 
in New Orleans, where sight-seeing, meals at 
“Frenchy” restaurants, and shopping filled a 
pleasant day. Here three ladies who had not 
attended the Conference joined the party and 
one of the mere men deserted his two comrades, 
who with twenty-five women made the real Post- 
conference Trip, sailing on the Parisima next 
morning. 

The United Fruit Company provided a con- 
ductor who now knows how it feels to be a 
reference librarian, for every member of the 
party took private revenge on him for all the 
“fool” questions asked by their respective pub- 
lics. In fact the party almost questioned its 
way down the Mississippi and across the Gulf 
of Mexico to Havana, 

At Havana the rainy season was encountered. 
An attempt to enter Morro. Castle by storm was 
foiled by a storm, but on the following day suc- 
cess greeted our efforts. The party then trans- 
ferred to the “Pastores” and sailed for Cristo- 
bal, thence by auto to the Gatun Locks which 
were inspected and officially approved. Then 
by the yacht “Gold Star’ thru Gatun Locks and 
the Culebra Cut to “Petén Mike” and by motor 
to Ancon. Then came shopping and sight-see- 


ing at Ancon, Panama, Old Panama, and Fort 
Grant. Next day by auto to Balboa Heights 
and Inaruy Heights and by train back to Cristo. 
bal. 

The “Pastores” now sailed to Limon, Costa 
Rica, whence a train on the narrow gauge rail 
took us up a mile above sea level and dropped 
us down into San José, the capital of the re- 
public, where we spent two evenings, one in 
hearing “The Geisha” in Spanish and one in see- 
ing the wonderful opera house illuminated, the 
intervening day being devoted to sight-secing 
and; of course, shopping. Our conductor had 
done wonders in satisfying our demands and 
even produced an eruption of Mount Irazi on 
the morning of our departure. But despite a 
presidential election he failed to show us a 
revolution. So we returned peacefully to the 
“Pastores” at Limon and back to Cristobal for 
a brief visit and then to Havana. 

The sensation at Havana was the landing of 
one lady with a sailor and a salesman. She 
thought better of it, however, and rejoined the 
party in time to sail for New York. On board 
shuffle-board, bull-board and talk helped the 
time to pass merrily and on the last evening of 
the voyage all had a chance to see themselves 
as others saw them and the resulting gales of 


laughter nearly wrecked the ship. G. L. H. 


The first three volumes of “The Papers of 
Sir William Johnson” prepared for publication 
by the division of Archives and History of the 
University of the State of New York under the 
direction of Dr. James Sullivan have been pub- 
lished by the University. The manuscripts in 
the New York State Library cover a period from 
1738 to 1808 including a few relating to matters 
with which Sir William’s relatives were con- 
nected after his death in 1774. State Historian 
Hugh Hastings, started the work and had at 
the time of his retirement, in 1907, a large part 
of the manuscripts dated 1738-1762 set up. In 
1911 the fire in the State Capitol rendered so 
many of the papers illegible that it was fortunate 
that the printer’s proofs for many of these were 
in existence, tho Mr. Paltsits. who succeeded 
Mr. Hastings in 1907, determined because of 
certain errata in the proofs to postpone the pub- 
lication. State Archivist Van Lear accomplished 
the task of getting the scorched and water soaked 
papers into condition, and J. A. Holden, who 
succeeded Mr. Paltsits, undertook the work of 
comparing the proofs with the manuscripts. The 
three volumes which now appear cover the years 
1732 to 1762, and other volumes will be pre- 
pared for publication as rapidly as funds are 
available. 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


This publication, undertaken to provide a biog- 
raphical record of the New World comparable 
with the great National Biographies of Europe, is 
the only work which systematically and completely 
covers the entire field of American history and 
biography from the Colonial period to the present. 

It contains over 25,000 biographies of the most 
prominent statesmen, jurists, scientists, authors, 
| artists, churchmen, educators, soldiers, philan- 
| thropists, inventors and merchants, including: 

All the Presidents of the United States and their 
| Cabinets. All of the heads of the United States 
| Departments in Washington. All the U. S. Min- 
isters to foreign countries. All the Chief and 
Associate Justices of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
All the U. S. Senators.—All the Governors of 
the states. All the Chief Justices of the highest 
state courts. All of the Bishops and heads of 
the various churches. All the Presidents of the 
many National Scientific and Learned Societies. 
All the Presidents of over 150 American Colleges 
| and Universities. 

Its material was compiled from first-hand sources, and 
unusual methods of preparation and_ verification were 
adopted. Following the public offer of a reward for the 
discovery of errors in its Calendar of Dates and Birth- 
days, corrections and revisions have been made with 
each reprint until for acouracy and reliability the pub- 
lished volumes have the standing of an official document. 

Eighteen volumes now ready. Send for prospectus and 
sample pages. 

JAMES T. WHITE & CO., Publishers 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Modern 
Accounting Books 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE 
ACCOUNTANT 


By Eugene R. Vinal, A.M. This book deals with your 
every day problems and reduces difficult topics to the 
basis of plain arithmetic and common sense. You come 
to understand the underlying principles of the subject 
instead of blindly following rules and formulas. $3.00 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE, Vol. 1 


By G. E, Bennett, C.P.A., Head of the Accounting De 
partment of Syracuse University. This is an ideal first 
year text presenting a clear exposition of accounting by a 
man of wide experience in this field of business. A 
thorough and exhaustive treatment by one who knows 
makes the subject plain for you. $3.00 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE, Vol. 2 


This book continues the work of Volume 1 and includes 

Constructive Accounting; Partnership Accounting; Sell- 

ing Agency and Branch Accounting; Shipment and Con- 

signment Accounts; Fiduciary Accounting; etc. $3.00 
Order from your dealer or direct from the 
publisher. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 


London Boston 




















FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 





Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Higgins’ 





All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


intone yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-emelfing inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and withal so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LIBRARY 
BOOKBINDING 


Nearly half of a century in 
experiencing the needs and 
requirements of Libraries. 


We qualify in the Knowledge. 


“CRAFTSTYLE” 


THE APEX OF BINDING EFFICIENCY. 


Sample binding in Holliston Library 
Buckram or Half Vici leather on 
request. 
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HE Arkansas conference had an interna- 

tional touch in the significant presence and 
informing addresses of Seforita Luz Garcia 
Nufiez from Mexico City and Mademoiselle 
Rachel Sedeyn from Brussels. There could be 
no better augury for the future of Mexico and 
its happy relations with our own republic than 
the educational work of which the library move- 
ment described by Seforita Nuiez is a part. 
Spain, as was pointed out at the conference, 
established libraries in most of the cities in her 
colonial empire, but these were in the old fashion 
of books without service. Mexico has now 
caught the modern idea that service is an im- 
portant element after all, and is making re- 
markable efforts, first, in providing editions of 
classics for popular reading, and secondly, in 
bringing them actually into touch with readers. 
If the movement is not too ambitious at the 
start, it should grow steadily into a great public 
service which will give our sister republic the 
necessary basis for a truly democratic form of 
government. Mexico has a peculiar problem in 
the fact that the native non-Spanish population 
is not yet educated to reading and for the exer- 
cise of the vote, but as the public library system 
reaches this class, as our public libraries reach 
many of our foreign-born complementing the 
work of public schools, this condition should be 
gradually remedied. 


O the University of Brussels, Mademoiselle 

Sedeyn, as a graduate of the Pratt Institute 
Library School, has brought the stimulus of the 
American Library spirit, and her return to this 
country was in pursuance of a special mission 
to obtain a larger and‘closer knowledge of the 
conditions and methods of university libraries 
in this country. Mademoiselle Sedeyn proposes 
to develop library educational methods in train- 
ing the assistants who will be required as the 
university library at Brussels increases its service 
under new auspices, and she will have the cor- 
dial fellowship of American librarians in her 
fine endeavor. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that 
the plan of making the new library building of 
the University of Louvain, so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed by the first German advance in 1914, a 
gift from America to brave Belgium may have 
full fruition, Contributions thus far have not 


been on the large scale which was hoped for, 
but the school children have set a fine example 
in contributing their mites, and this should be 
followed by generous giving from other Ameri- 
cans towards a building which will worthily 
house the books which British and American li- 
brarians have brought together, waiting the 
completion of the building, already well under 
way. 


N OT less gratifying is the development abroad 
of the American library spirit in relation 
to popular libraries established especially in 
the devastated regions of France, and now a 
further development is to take place in the 
extension of American library school meth- 
ods to meet French needs. Miss Sarah C. N, 
Bogle, to whom the library profession is in- 
debted for the training of an unusual number of 
successful children’s librarians while she was 
at the head of this work in Pittsburgh, has 
taken leave of absence from her good work at 
A. L. A. headquarters in Chicago to start a 
summer library course in Paris for the training 
of a number of young Frenchwomen, of whom 
a score and more have already signified their de- 
sire to prepare themselves for library work. No 
happier choice could be made in the selection 
of a leader for this work, and Miss Bogle will 
have the assistance of other trained library 
teachers in the establishment of this school, 
which it is to be hoped may evolve into a per- 
manent library school in Paris on the American 
model, in connection with the American library 
there. This summer the party which is to in- 
spect and report upon the library work in the 
devastated regions will make the trip planned 
by Miss Anne Morgan and her associates, and it 
is especially gratifying that Miss Maria V. 
Leavitt, as a representative of the library pro- 
fession, received nearly fifty per cent more votes 
than those required to enroll her in the party. 
However the enthusiasm of Americans for 
France and Belgium may be dampened by the 
Ruhr incursion, the ties between the two repub- 
lics can never be broken, and they are happily 
strengthened thru these library relations and the 
participation of Americans in library work there, 
as well as by the noble usefulness on this side 
of Ambassador Jusserand, the completion of 
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' country. 

A full line of titles relative to 
| ARCHITECTURE ORIENTAL ART | 
| BOOKPLATES COLLECTING | 


| INTERIOR DECORATION COSTUMES 
| LANDSCAPE GARDENING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 





ART BOOKS | 


The largest stock of Art Books in the 


ART IN GENERAL 


We specialize in handling library orders. | 


Catalogue on request. 


We also handle one of the largest stocks | 
' of fine original 
| woodcuts and block-prints in America. | 
Libraries having print departments are 


asked to write us. Selections will be sent 


for inspection. 


1122 Grand Ave. 


SMALLEY’S 


Kansas City, Mo. 


TECHNIC OF ART 


etchings, 


lithographs, 














What Delays 
Your Book Orders ? 


Mscst of the annoying delays experienced 
by purchasers of large numbers of mis- 
cellaneous titles are the result of time spent 
by the wholesaler in “picking up” out-of- 
stock items. 


These delays could be avoided by the simple 
expedient of placing the order with a house 
which can fill a large percentage of the 
order from stock. 

Those who are most experienced in placing orders ot 
this type are accustomed to take advantage of the 
very satisfactory service we can render, owing to 
our established policy of maintaining stock of all 
general titles for which there is any active demand. 


This policy has been an important factor in estab- 
lishing a Book Wholesaling service that represents 
the utmost in accommodation. 
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Quality, Prompt Service and Original Ideas. Mh 
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GAYLORD BROS. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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whose twenty years of diplomatic service at 
Washington has just been celebrated by his 
associates of the Authors’ Club. 


HREE pension bills affecting librarians were 

passed by the New York legislature at its 
recent session, of which two, specifically affect- 
ing New York City, have already been vetoed 
by Mayor Hylan. The gathering of library 
assistants at the Board of Estimate meeting inter- 
ested in the measure included a minority repre- 
sentation from the Library Workers’ Union, 
which as usual protested against the employ- 
ment in New York of library assistants from 
other parts of the country and, incidentally, in- 
veighed against Librarian Hill of Brooklyn for 


———. 


increasing his own salary. Mayor Hylan is in- 
dicated to have expressed sympathy with the 
position taken by these speakers, which would 
mean that trained workers from library schools 
should not be admitted to library service within 
the metropolis and that the library calling would 
revert from a profession to a trade. Incident- 
ally, it may be observed that neither Dr. Hill 
nor any librarian known to us can increase his 
own salary, as salaries are necessarily deter- 
mined by the governing authorities. The only 
sound reason for Mayor Hylan’s veto is found in 
the fact that New York is already spending up 
to the limit of its revenue, a condition which, in 
the interest of all its employees, is sincerely 
to be regretted. , 








AMONG LIBRARIANS 








The following abbreviations are used: 


A. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 
lanta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

Ill. University of Illinois Library School. 

L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

U.C. University of California Course in Library 
Science. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wis. Wisconsin University Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


Aspott, Theodora, librarian of the National 
Bank of Commerce, New York City, has resigned 
to return to her home because of illness in her 
family. 


AnpeErRSON, Rachel Rhoades, 1911 P; 1916-17 
N. Y. P. L., appointed cataloger in the Panama 
Canal Service on the Isthmus. 


Baker, Mary E., 1908 IIl., has resigned the 
headship of the Catalog Department at the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh to become librarian 
of the University of Tennessee at Knoxville. 
She is succeeded at Pittsburgh by Roxana G. 
Johnson, 1909 IIl., from the Oregon State Li- 
brary at Salem. 


CLEAVINGER, John S., 1910 IIl., since 1919 
assistant professor of library economy in the 


University of Illinois Library School and for 
nine years previously librarian of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Public Library, appointed librarian of 
the three public libraries of Saginaw, Mich., 
the two public libraries maintained by the two 
school districts and the Hoyt Reference Library. 


ENGSTFELD, Caroline P., reference librarian 
of the Birmingham (Ala.) Public Library, has 
compiled a bibliography of Alabama authors, 
which appears as a special issue (volume 8], 


March 1923) of the Howard College Bulletin. 


Hawkins, Jean, 1909 N. Y. S., recently spent 
two months at Albany directing the reorganiza- 
tion of the catalog department of the Public 
Library. She will teach cataloging and classi- 
fication in the University of Michigan Summer 
Session in Library Methods, June 25 to August 
17. 

HazeTIneE, Alice I., 1903 N. Y. S., since 1914, 
supervisor of children’s work at the St. Louis 
Public Library and formerly of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh will become supervisor 
of young people’s reading in connection with 
the Providence Public Library in September. 


Knapp, Ethel M., 1907 W. R., has resigned 
her position as library instructor in the State 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass., to become 
reference librarian at the Boston Athenaeum, to 
take the place of Elinor Gregory, who has leave 
- absence for a year to study at Radcliffe Col- 
ege. 


Lancpon, Grace, librarian of the United States 
Public Health Service Library, Stapleton, 
Staten Island, has resigned to take charge of the 
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Just Published 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SUBJECT-INDEX 


LIBRARY SCHOOL | of the 
July 2-August 10 LONDON LIBRARY 


| Cataloging, Mary E. Hyde; Children’s work, ’ 
Alice I. Hazeltine; Classification, The Libra- (St. James's Square, London, S.W., England) 
rian’s library, June R. Donnelly. Volume 2 (1,100 pages). 3 guineas net. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse, writing in the Sunday 
Times of 22 April, 1923, says “It is a massive, 
Boston 17, Massachusetts | and I think almost unprecedented, aid to mis- 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN LIBRARY BINDING ONLY 
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WM. H. RADEMAEKERS & SON CO. 
Corner of Chester Ave. and Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 
Newark, New Jersey, Library Binders 


All our work is under our own supervision. Our 36 years’ experience enables us to give the 
best workmanship, service and quick delivery at the most moderate prices. 
Send for latest Price List. Let us bind two vols., Fiction Size, as samples of our work. 
All books are insured against loss while in our bindery. 


























THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


We have three binderies located in three library centers of the country. Do not waste 
time and money by sending your work far away. Ask us how we can practically elim- 
inate the largest part of transportation charges. 


Our binderies are located in 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS.- CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
728 Myrick Bldg. 1965 E. 66th St. 127 W. Peachtree St. 




















The Multicomb Binder 


A new binder that has many advantages for library use. The 
“Comb,” which may be had in size of one-half inch up to four inches 
in width, holds the magazines naturally and firmly. No punching 
or marring of the magazines, no rods, springs, tapes or fasteners 
are required. Will hold up to six copies of any standard magazine. 


Bound in leather or buckram. Prices on application. 


HENRY H. TESS & CO., Manufacturers 
32-34 Vesey Street, New York 
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Central Building cafeteria of the New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


LatsHaw, William D., librarian of the Su- 
preme Court of Colorado, died on March 5th 
in Denver after a long illness. Mr. Latshaw had 
been on the staff of the Chieftain in Pueblo pre- 
vious to his appointment as successor to the late 
Felix Richardson. 


LINGENFELTER, Mary R., has been transferred 
from Philadelphia to be librarian of the United 
States Veterans Hospital, No. 81, New York 
City, succeeding Caroline N. Jones, who has be- 
come librarian of the Wallingford (Conn.) Pub- 
lic Library. 


McNeiL, Ruth, librarian of Sullins College, 


Bristol, Va., appointed field librarian for Gay- 
lord Brothers, 


‘Pasko, Beth, who resigned some weeks ago 
from the Southern California Edison Company 
library to join the staff of the Palto Alto Public 
Library, is succeeded by Moire Russel. 


RaprorD, Sophie, appointed first assistant 
librarian of the U. S. Naval War College Li- 
brary, Newport, L. I., in place of Ruth Kerr, 
resigned, is succeeded as second assistant by 


Emily T. Cooper. 


RANDALL, Elinor E., 1918, N. Y. S., who re- 
signed the librarianship of the Malheur County 
Library, Ontario, Ore., a few months ago, has 


been appointed librarian of the Monmouth 
(N. J.), County Library. 


THomson, Elizabeth H., 1915, N. Y. S., first 
assistant cataloger of the Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio, has gone to the University of North Caro- 
lina Library as head cataloger. 


St. Joun, Winifred, 1920 S., has been made 
chief of the Music and Drama Department of 
the Detroit Public Library. 


Witiarp, Gladys, of Los Angeles is now li- 
brarian and chief of research of Pacific Ports. 


WirninctTon, Margaret, 1920 S., in September 
will become librarian of the Social Service Li- 
brary, Boston, and Dean of the School of Social 
Work, Simmons College, Boston. 


Wrotu, Lawrence C., since 1913 assis‘ant 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md., will become librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, R. I., in 
June. 


Appointment of members of the class of 1923 
and the class of 1924 of the New York State 
Library School have been made as follows: 








Grace A. Dougan, 1923, cataloger at the Utica 
(N. Y.) Public Library. 

Of the class of 1924: Helen R. George, first 
assistant in the Order Department, Dayton (0.) 
Public Library; Vivien H. Groves, Mildred 
Methven, and Ruth M. Upton, assistants, Minne. 
apolis Public Library; Marjorie F. Potter, first 
assistant at the library of the New York State 
College for Teachers, Albany; Sarah J. Schenck, 
head cataloger at the Akron (0.) Public Li- 
brary; Florence R. Van Hoesen, assistant in the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Public Library; Caroline 
Whittemore, head cataloger of the Brookline 
Public Library. 

Summer positions filled are: Jeannette Bur. 
rell and Irene Hayner, catalogers, Dartmouth 
College Library; Leo R. Etzkorn, assistant, 
Acquisitions Division, and Taylor Purdum, 
assistant, Preparations Division, New York Pub- 
lic Library; Edith N. Snow, assistant, Boston 
University Library. 


Members of the Simmins College School of 
Library Science class of 1923 have been ap- 
pointed as follows: Hilda Atterberg, Maude 
D. French, Alice L. Murtfeldt and Mary L. 
Reid, children’s work, Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Library; Elizabeth Austin, reference assistant, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan; 
Ruth Colborn, cataloger, Detroit (Mich.) Public 
Library; Dorothy Dean, librarian, East Side 
Branch, and Gertrude L. Harrington, cataloger, 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library; Mary Eliza- 
beth McCoy, first assistant, Elmwood Branch, 
East Orange (New Jersey) Public Library; Per- 
sis D. Moore, assistant cataloger, Bryn Mawr 
College Library; Deane Southworth, assistant, 
Free Public Library, Watertown, Mass. (after 
September head of children’s department) ; Flor- 
ence S. Stevens, assistant cataloger, Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Martha S. Bell, reference assistant, North 
Carolina College for Women, Greensboro; 
Muriel Potter, assistant, Social Service Library, 


About thirty librarians are expected to visit 
Paris this summer including those forming the 
faculty of the training school for librarians, 
which is to be conducted by the American Com- 
mittee for Devastated France, and of which fur- 
ther particulars will be announced later. Among 
those enrolled for the International Students’ 
Tours conducted under the auspices of the In- 
stitute of International Education are Josephine 
Darrow, librarian of the Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio; Annina De Angelis of the East 
Orange (N. J.) Public Library; and Hana Kato 


now of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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; QUALITY: 


most librarians. 


SERVICE 


l How to obtain the greatest results from the binding fund is the problem of 
It can be secured only through excellence of workmanship, the 
best of materials and promptness of service, and all this at a reasonable outlay. 





Library Bookbinders s 
“Samples Bound Free” 


“WagEngoord +p. 


x % Lansing, Mich. 
“Our Binding Outwears the Book” 
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Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company 2 pi2g eg “penne 


JOHNSTON 


1130 Ridge Avenue 




















For Sale 


The Library, Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co., Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 

Has for sale 24 bound vols. of Automobile Topics: vols. 

36 to 59, Nov., 1914, to Nov., 192c, inclusive, half leather, 

excellent condition. Inquire Librarian. 





Thomas H. Fillmore, Box 97, R. 1, Inglewood, Calif. 


Mathews’ Magazine “Music,” a Bound set running from 
July, 185, to Sept., 1902, A carefully prepared index 
is bound in. Price $14 for the set (14 volumes). 


Wanted 


Providence Public Library, Providence, R. I. 


Illustrated London News, Mar. 4, 1922, London ed. 
Bus Transportation, Aug., 1922. 





Library Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
U. S. Geological Survey Bulletins, no. 604, 621, 641, 581, 


624, 628, 580, part 2. 
' 





Library of the Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
425 West 123rd St., New York City. 

Library Journal, May 15, 1922. 

Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, Sept. 6, 1922. 





Library, University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Moody’s Analysis of Investments, 1914-1918 inclusive. 
Index for vol. 21, 51st Cong., rst Sess. Offer in exchange 
Annals, Cong. Globe. 











An invaluable tool for the Reference Desk 


A Bibliography of 
English Language 
and Literature. 


Covering such books and magazine material as 
appeared in this field in the year 1921. 


All material on authors is arranged by centuries 
and under these headings is listed by the name of 
the author discussed and also by the name of the 
writer of the article. Material on bibliography, 
phonetics, histories of literature, criticism, etc., are 
separately classified. This is the second year’s 
issue of this increasingly valuable guide. 


Over 2000 Entries—Paper Covers 
Edited by A. C. Paues for the Modern Humanities 


Research Association. 


Published by Bowes & Bowes, Cambridge, England 
(4s. 6d.) 


AMERICAN AGENT, R. R. Bowker Co., $1.25 
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LIBRARY CALENDAR 





June 1-2. New England College Librarians. Meeting 
at Simmons College on the evening of Friday, June 
lst and at the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, 
on the forenoon of Saturday, June 2nd. College 
Librarians from outside New England will also be 
welcome. 

June 4-6. At Yosemite. Annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association. 

June 7. At the Bangor Public Library. Maine Li- 
brary Association’s annual meeting. 

June 11-13. At the Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis. Pacific Northwest Library Association. 

June 22-23. At the Cliff Hotel, North Scituate. Massa- 
chusetts Library Club. 

June 28-July 6. At Oakland and San Francisco, Calif. 
World Conference on education. The program of the 
library division of the National Education Association 
to be announced later. 

September 3-8. Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y. Joim 
meeting of the New York Library Association and the 
Massachusetts Library Club. 

September 12-14. At Hampton Beach. Headquarters 
at Cutler’s Sea View House. New Hampshire Li- 
brary Association. 


Any 


The following dates have been set tentatively. 


changes will be reported promptly in the Lrprary 
‘ JOURNAL. 
June 18 or 19. At Ashton. Rhode Island Library 


Association. 
October (probably). Nebraska Library Association. 
October (early). Vermont Library Association. 
October (probably first or third week). At Kalama- 
zoo. Michigan Library Association. 
October 3-5. Illinois Library Association. 
October 8-10. Wisconsin Library Association. 


October 10-12. At West Baden. Indiana Library 
Association. 

October (probably 16-18). At Hannibal. Missouri 
Library Association. 

October 17-20. At the Delaware Water Gap. Head- 


quarters at the Kittatinny Hotel. Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Association. 

November (early). At Winston-Salem. 
lina Library Association. 

November (probably middle of month). 
South Carolina Library Association. 
November 20. At Jersey City. Fall meeting of the 

New Jersey Library Association. 


North Caro- 


At Greenville. 


Summer Courses IN Liprary SCIENCE 

Announcements from these schools and classes will 

be found in recent numbers of the Liprary JOURNAL: 

March 15, p. 271-275; April 15, p. 373; May 15, p. 464. 

May 21—June 29. At Montreal, Canada. McGill Uni- 
versity Summer School. 

June 5—July 21. At Emporia, Kansas. Kansas State 
Normal Summer School at Kellogg Library. 

June 8—July 20. At Norman, Okla. University of 
Oklahoma Summer School. 

June 7—July 21. At Austin, Texas. 
Texas Summer School. 

June 11—July 27. At Fort Collins, Colo. 
Agricultural College Summer School. 

June 11—July 21. At Iowa City, Iowa. 
Iowa Summer School. 

June 18—July 27. At Urbana, 

Illinois Summer School. 


University of 
Colorado 
University of 


Ill. University of 











June 20—August 8. At Indianapolis, Ind. 
Library Commission Summer School. 

June 25—August 4. At Athens, Ga. 
School. 

June 25—August 3. At Harrisburg, Pa. 
Summer School. 

June 25—August 7. At Ann Arbor, Mich. University 
of Michigan Summer School. 


June 26—August 3. At Minneapolis, Minn. 
ity of Minnesota Summer School. 


June 
of North Carolina Summer School. 
July 2—August 10. At Boston, Mass. 

lege Summer School. 
July 7—August 18. At Chautauqua, N. Y. Chautan- 
. qua Summer School. 


July 16—August 28. At Madison, Wis. University of 
Wisconsin Library Conference. 

July 23—August 3. At Durham, N. H. New Hamp. 
shire Summer Library School. 

July 30—August 10. At Burlington, Vt. Vermont 


Summer School. 
July 9—August 17. At New York City. 


University Summer School. 








LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES 


No charge is made for the insertion of notices in this 
department. 

Answers should be addressed to the advertiser, not 
to the editor of the Liprary JOURNAL. 

Those announcing positions open will save unneces- 
sary correspondence by making a statement of their 
requirements regarding the education, sex, approximate 
age, health, etc., of candidates for these positions. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
A librarian of extensive experience in college and 
public library work, with a translating knowledge of 
six anguages, wishes a position in a college library or 
as librarian of a medium-sized public library. T. 





Librarian with training and experience would like 
executive position or extension work in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia or New York. References. R. P. 11. 

University graduate with ten years’ experience in 
cataloging reference and executive work in university 
and special libraries wants position in or near New 
York. G. N. 11. 

Wanted position with State Commission or as libra- 
rian in a small town where rural work may be de 
veloped. University graduate; special student in library 
school fifteen years in public and agricultural college 
libraries; training apprentices; organizing in social 
center work. Address E. L. 11, Lisrary JourNat. 

Librarian with college education and four years 
experience in practical library work desires position 
for six weeks or two months of summer work. Have 
had experience in college and public library work. 
Address J. A. 11. Care of Lrprary JourNAL. 

Woman, library school graduate, experienced in pub 
lic and special library work, would like temporary or 
substitute work in or near New York for summer. U. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 

Wanted, cataloger at Yale Law Library, New Haven, 
Conn. Knowledge of law not required. 

Wanted: An assistant; interested in cataloging 
willing to divide time, so as to give help at the desk. 
Address the Librarian, Free Public Library, Englewood, 
N. J. 
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Pennsylvania ; 


18—July 28. At Chapel Hill, N. C. University © 


Simmons Col- ~ 
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